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Empire State Festival Opens 
At New Site in Bear Mountain 


A capacity crowd of 2,000 was on 
hand to greet the opening of the 
Empire State Music Festival on July 
10 in new, but temporary, quarters in 
the Anthony Wayne Area of Bear 
Mountain-Harriman State Park. Just 
40 miles from New York City via the 
New York Thruway, the festival is 
ideally situated on a gentle slope ad- 
joining a sumptuous recreation area, 
including a large swimming pool and 
extensive walks and picnic facilities in 
the surrounding forest. Performances 
are held in a new gaily colored tent, 
replacing the one blown down by 
cyclonic winds at Ellenville last year, 
and are under the sponsorship this 
season of the Sterling Forest Research 
Center in co-operation with the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park Commission. 

The exhilarating beauty of the sur- 
roundings unfortunately did not carry 
over to the musical program chosen 
for the occasion by Leopold Stokow- 
ski. It was all contemporary Russian, 
for no discoverable reason, and all of 
a nearly uniform monotony and 
mediocrity. Rarely have I encountered 
so much old music written by young 
composers. Prokofieff, who is a dead 
composer, was the liveliest and most 
original of all with his cantata, “Alex- 
ander Nevsky”, a colorful, dynamic 
work expanded from a film score, 
which was beautifully performed with 
the aid of Maureen Forrester ‘as the 


contralto soloist and a chorus trained 

y Hugh Ross 

The program began with two dis- 
mal potboilers, the first something 
called “Azov-Gora” by Alexei Murav- 
leff, a story-telling piece about the 
legend of Azov mountain, the second 

‘Azerbaijan Mugam”, by Fikret Ami- 
roff, a folk-like dance work replete 
with every Near-Eastern’ harmonic 
and melodic cliche in the book. Both 
of the composers, who are under 40 
years of age, obviously know their 
Rimsky-Korsakoff by heart and seem 
to have explored the early Proko- 
fieff. Their music is a pedantic and 
humorless parody of both. 

Then there was the American pre- 
miere of Khatchaturian’s “Ode to 
Joy” (1956), a numbing piece of clap- 
trap such as an untalented pupil 
might write for a high school gradua- 
tion exercise. Not even the velvet 
tones of Miss Forrester could disguise 
its shoddiness. —R. E. 


Evening with Villa-Lobos 


July 12.—Heitor Villa-Lobos came 
to conduct a program of his own 
music for this concert at the twilight 
hour on Sunday. His presence created 
an aura which his music enhanced. It 
soon became obvious that the audi- 
ence regarded the event as a special 
occasion. 


An unheralded soprano made it 
more so. The world premiere of three 
“Songs of the Tropical Forest” intro- 
duced Elinor Ross, whose voice 
revealed exceptional quality and 
promised exciting development. Dis- 
covered by Frank Forest, she caused a 
stir while singing “Song of the Sails”, 
an impressionistic bit of atmospheric 
writing. She whetted more interest in 

“Song of Love” where sensuous 
melody played its revealing. part. She 
triumphed in “Twilight Song” which 
won instant success with the audience. 

Villa-Lobos found inspiration for 
these songs in MHudson’s “Green 
Mansions”. They are set to lyrics by 
Dora Vasconcellos. The appeal of 
“Twilight Song” recalled the com- 
poser’s knack for once writing an 
exceptional score for a Broadway 
show. It should achieve popularity 
like his “Bachianas Brasileiras” No. 5. 

The program opened with the “Dis- 
covery of Brasil” (First Suite) and “O 
Papagaio do Moleque” (“The Kite of 
the Street Urchin”). It closed with the 
much more substantial “Uirapuru” 
(“The Enchanted Bird”) and Choros 
No. 6. These last two works crystal- 
ized the exotic quality, the rhythmic 
urge, and the melodic enticement so 
characteristic of Villa-Lobos’ music. 
It becomes a mystery that they do not 
receive more frequent performances. 

While preparation for this program 
must have been arduous, the Sym- 
phony of the Air coped well with the 
music. The musicians had the inspira- 
tion and the authority of the com- 
poser himself to urge them to do 
their best. The result was a memora- 
ble concert, typical of those offered 
by this festival. M. 


Hollywood Bowl Begins Longest Season 


Karajan Conducts First 
['wo Summer Concerts 
By ALBert GoLpBerc 


Los Angeles.—Hollywood Bowl’s 
38th season is the longest and busiest 
in the history of the popular institu- 
tion. The season covers a span of nine 
and a half weeks and the calendar 
contains no less than 41 individual 
events, breaking down into 19 con- 
certs of symphonic or operatic char- 
acter, and 22 of more or less frankly 
popular entertainment. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic plays 
under its own title on the Tuesday 
and Thursday programs of serious 
music, and as the Hollywood Bowl 
“Pops” Orchestra at other times. 
Attendance thus far—through part of 
the fourth week of the season—has 
been satisfactory, though only the an- 
nual Gershwin concert has filled the 
Bowl to its full capacity. 

Herbert von Karajan conducted the 
two opening concerts, on July 2 and 
7, neither one with a soloist, a cir- 
cumstance that undoubtedly affected 
the attendance despite the conductor’s 
fame. The first concert listed the 
Prelude to Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer”, Ives’s “The Unanswered 
Question”, Mozart’s “Haffner” Sym- 
phony, and Strauss’s “Ein Heldenle- 
ben”. The second program was all- 
Beethoven, consisting of the “Coriola- 
nus” Overture and the Sixth and 
Seventh Symphonies. 

The quality of performance in both 
these concerts was very high. The 
tone quality was luminous, every de- 
tail was minutely calculated and came 
off precisely as planned, the phrasing 
was extremely urbane and polished. 
But in all of Mr. Karajan’s perform- 
ances there was a curious repression 
and restraint. There was seldom any 
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Herbert von Karajan 


hint of abandon nor, for all the per- 
fection of the playing, any pro- 
nounced excitement or emotional in- 
volvement. The public, however, 
responded rapturously to most of it. 

Andre Cluytens was the conductor 
of the next three concerts. His pro- 
grams naturally had generous repre- 
sentations of the French repertoire 
and in these Mr. Cluytens was the 
most convincing. In this department 
he gave well-schooled interpretations 
of Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Over- 
ture and “Symphonie Fantastique” 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun”, 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite 
No. 2 and “La Valse”, Roussel’s 
“Bacchus et Ariane” Suite No. 2, and 
the Franck Symphony in D minor. 
Other items on his programs were 
Beethoven's “Leonore” Overture No. 
3 and Fifth Symphony, Barber's 
Adagio for Strings, and the Overture 
to Wagner's “The Flying Dutchman”. 

Soloist on July 9 was Berl Senof- 
sky, whose playing of the Beethoven 
Violin Concerto was hampered by 
nervousness that interfered with his 
intonation and technical security, and 


by inordinately slow tempos. The July 
14 program was an all-orchestral one, 
and on July 16 Gina Bachauer played 
Grieg’s A minor Piano Concerto with 
so much spirit and poetic divination 
as to restore the ancient warhorse to 
something like its original freshness 
and interest. 

Instead of the usual Tuesday sym- 
phony concert the July 21 program 
was devoted to a well-intentioned but 
ineptly executed affair called “The 
Drama of Carmen”. The idea was 
attributed to Andre Kostelanetz, who 
conducted, and the staging was by 
Rafaello de Banfield. Like so many 
previous attempts, this sought to make 
over Bizet’s “Carmen”, but, nearly in- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Frances Yeend, who sang the title 
role in “Ariadne auf Naxos” at the 
Empire State Festival, chats with 
Frank Forest, general manager of 
the festival. 


Ariadne auf Naxos 


July 17.—An estimated audience of 
2,000 attended this second perform- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s opera 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”—the first was 
given on July 11—by the Empire 
State Music Festival. 

Using what he calls the Nagy 
Multi-projection system by which one 

backdrop, or scenic design, thanks to 
Tharon Musser’s imaginative light- 
ing, is made to do multiple duty, 
Elemer Nagy staged an effective pro- 
duction. There were, however, some 
questionable _ stylistic incongruities, 
such as having the characters in the 
Prologue rigged out in modern casual 
sportswear—Zerbinetta in something 
that looked like a cross between a 
bathing suit and page-boy toggery, 
and the Composer in slacks, an open- 
collar shirt with sleeves rolled up, and 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses! 

Marguerite Willauer sang the role 
of the Composer, for which Strauss 
quite naturally wrote some of the best 
music in the score, with style, assur- 
ance, beauty of tone, and sufficient 
power in the climaxes to override the 
lush orchestral tutti. The difficult 
role of Zerbinetta was effectively han- 
dled by Lucille Kailer. 

Miss Kailer stepped into the role 
as a last-minute replacement for the 
indisposed Virginia MacWaters, who 
had sung the role in the previous per 
formance. Considering that this is 
probably the most difficult of colora- 
tura roles, Miss Kailer did well. Al 

(Continued on page 12) 


New Shell Improves Acoustics 
At Tanglewood Concerts 


By Mites KasTenpIEcK 


Lenox, Mass.—Pursuing a course 
followed in recent years, Charles 
Munch set up the Berkshire Festival 
again for six Great Composer week- 
ends. Had there been some marked 
change in the composers selected and 
more contemporary music inserted in 
the programs, the consensus would 
not have labeled this summer's festi- 
val as the most conservative in years 
The round of Bach, Mozart, Tchai- 
kovsky, Brahms, Mendelssohn-Schu- 
mann, and Beethoven fell into a 
comfortable rut, tending to make the 
playing by the Boston Symphony 
more important than the presentation 
of the music itself. A further restric- 
tive move was having Isaac Stern and 
Rudolf Serkin play three concertos 
each, all of them well-known. 


Not that contemporary works were 
completely neglected. Martinu’s “Par- 
ables”, Foss’s “Symphony of Chor- 
ales”, Piston’s Third Symphony, 
Copland’s “Tender Land” Suite, and 
I'cherepnin’s Fourth Symphony came 
up for rehearing. Except for the Foss 
they all received favorable response 
from the audiences. 

In a year when Handel, Haydn, and 
Mendelssohn anniversaries have been 
observed, it is surprising that these 
composers did not merit a week-end 
apiece. Playing their music would 
have varied the over-all picture of the 
festival considerably. And with the 
Festival Chorus available for choral 
works of all three composers, the lost 
opportunity appears almost calami- 
tous. 

The news of the festival was the 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Composers and Critics 


HE death within a few days of each other 
T of the American composer, Ernest Bloch, and 

the British music critic, Ernest Newman (see 
page 10), makes particularly timely a question 
and answer in the recently published book, “Con- 
versations with Igor Stravinsky”. The question, 
posed by Robert Craft, was: 

“What do you mean when you say that critics 
are incompetent?” 

Stravinsky's reply was: 

“I mean that they are not even equipped to 
judge one’s grammar. They do not see how a 
musical phrase is constructed, do not know how 
music is written; they are incompetent in the 
technique of the contemporary musical language. 
Critics misinform the public and delay compre- 
hension. Because of critics, many valuable things 
come too late. Also, how often we read criticisms 
of first performances of new music in which the 
critic praises or blames (but usually praises) per- 
formance. Performances are of something; they 
do not exist in the abstract, apart from the music 
they purport to perform. How can the critic 
know whether a piece of music he does not know 
is well or ill performed?” 


W 7 E have reason to believe that both the critic 

Newman and the composer Bloch would 
have concurred, generally speaking, in the com- 
poser Stravinsky's criticism of critics. And so, 
generally speaking, do we 

The public always has been deluded by a fic- 
tion (which the critics themselves have done 
little to dispel) that it is possible for anyone, 
even a trained musician, to give a valuable opinion 
about a new piece of music of any proportions 
after a single hearing. 

Music alone among the arts exists in time, 
not in space. The art critic can examine a new 
picture in detail and in toto for as many minutes 
or hours as he may find necessary to describe 
and evaluate it. The book reviewer can read and 
reread passages, or the entire book if necessary, 
to check or revise his conclusions. 


HE music critic, however, has no such op- 

portunity to check back and contemplate. 
Whether the piece lasts five minutes or two hours, 
he can, under ordinary circumstances, hear it 
only once. He cannot ask the performers to go 
back and repeat the main themes two or three 
times so he can get them firmly in mind, or run 
through certain sections again where he may have 
been napping or caught unprepared for an un- 
usual turn of events. He must take the whole 
draught in one gulp, so to speak, and then try, 


or at least pretend, to digest it instantaneously. 

Music of any purport that plays for more than 
a few minutes is a vastly complicated mechanism 
into which the composer has put weeks, maybe 
years, of invention and workmanship. It bristles 
with subtleties of key relationships, rhythmic and 
melodic figures, voice leadings, instrumental and 
vocal color combinations, polyphonic development 
and literally hundreds of details of tempo, accentu- 
ation, dynamics, scoring, etc. 

To expect a critic to explain and evaluate 
this maze after a single hearing is roughly equi- 
valent to expecting an engineer to explain and 
evaluate an unfamiliar IBM machine after a 
casual glance at it through a window. 


FAMILIAR rejoinder at this point—usually 

from composers—is the suggestion that critics 
familiarize themselves with the music beforehand 
by studying the score. This, as Ernest Newman 
always has insisted, undoubtedly is the only proper 
procedure. But it is completely impracticable, 
particularly for critics writing for daily news- 
papers. 

In the first place, in a music center like New 
York, the number of new compositions presented 
in public concerts during a season runs into the 
hundreds and it would be mentally, if not physi- 
cally, impossible for anyone to read and become 
familiar with a tenth part of them, even assum- 
ing that he had nothing else to do. 


N the second place, the scores themselves are 

not available. Unless the music is already 
published, which it seldom is in the case of new 
works, the only copies are those needed for the 
performers, and for the composer to produce 
extra copies for a couple of dozen critics would 
be prohibitively expensive 

So there is the dilemma. Mr. Stravinsky and 
his colleagues are quite justified in their dissatis- 
faction with the snap judgements of the critics. 
But we imagine Mr. Stravinsky would be the last 
to want his first performances given in a vacuum 
so far as press coverage is concerned. Publicity 
is as much a necessity of life today for com- 
posers as it is for performers, and we venture 
the guess that some published criticism. incom- 
plete and uninformed as it may be, is better than 
none. 

And for the record we feel compelled to add 
that Mr. Stravinsky might be surprised at the 
number of critics who are themselves musicians 
of sorts and quite capable of comprehending the 
contemporary musical language. which is more 
than the general public seems able to do 
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William Primrose began his career as a prodigy violinist in his birth- 


place of Glasgow, Scotland. 


The great Belgian violinist Eugene Ysaye 


advised that he give up the violin in favor of the viola and, then and 
there, Primrose gave up the instrument to establish the eminence of the 


viola as a solo instrument. 


Following a brilliant appearance as soloist with Sir Thomas Beecham, 
which established him in London, Mr. Primrose received an invitation 
to come to New York to be Toscanini’s chief violist in the then newly 
formed NBC Symphony. In 1942, he left the orchestra to devote himself 


completely to his solo work. 
Mr. Primrose has become one of the 


In the years since that auspicious move, 
major figures in the musical world. 


He has commissioned many viola works from contemporary composers, 

the most notable of these being the Bartok Viola Concerto, which Mr. 

Primrose premiered in 1949 and has since played over 60 times. * 
Mr. Primrose has played with practically every one of this nation’s 


major orchestras, as well as with those of Europe, Great Britain and 
South America. His recordings for Columbia include Berlioz’s “Harold 
, which was the best-selling non-jazz Columbia record the year 
it was released. In February of 1953, Queen Elizabeth II conferred the 
title of Commander of the British Empire on him. 
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and San Francisco Opera 
Associations (his only voice teacher). 


“One of the great natural baritones of the cen- 
tury.” Harold C. Schonberg, New York Times, July 10, 1959 


JEROME HINES 
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San Francisco, La Scala and Bayreuth. 
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Jerome Hines was a Hercules that is without 
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Metropolitan Opera Association and many other major 
opera companies throughout the world. 
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Silver Jubilee Celebrated 


By Glyndebourne Festival 


By Haroip Rosentrual 


Glyndebourne England This 
summer Glyndebourne has been cele- 
brating its silver jubilee. Although 
there have not been 25 Glyndebourne 
Festivals the war years and the 
period 1946-49 saw no opera at 
Glyndebourne—the ideal that Glynde- 
bourne stands for has been in exist- 
ence since 1934. And it should be 
remembered that it was through 
Glyndebourne that the Edinburgh 
Festival came into being in 1947, and 
that the operatic offerings of the 
Edinburgh Festival have often been in 
the hands of Glyndebourne 

It was on May 28, 1934, that the 
curtain rose for the first time at 
Glyndebourne on a performance of 
“Figaro”. There were 14 perform- 
ances in all in that initial season; 
seven each of “Figaro” and “Cosi fan 
tutte”. The story has often been told 
how, on the second night, the special 
train that had been engaged to take 
the audience back from Lewes in Sus- 
sex to London, returned with only 
seven passengers in it! The third 
night's audience little larger; 
but since then, full houses have been 
the rule 

Four people laid the 
of the Glyndebourne of 
late Mrs John 
Audrey Mildmay 
pre-war seasons as 
ind = Norina her 
Christie, still happily 
provided the material 
which his lovely country 
turned into a festival opera house; 
the late Fritz Busch, whom Christie 
invited to become his musical director; 
ind Carl Ebert, whom Busch insisted 
must accompany him as his producer, 
ind who soon became artistic director 


was a 


foundations 
today. The 
Christie, who as 
delighted us in the 
Susanna, Zerlina 
husband, John 
with us, who 
means with 
home was 


Ebert's “Rosenkavalier” 
This 


Gslyndebourne s 


he has 


season is Ebert's last as 
artistic director, and 
marked it with as near per 
fect a production of Der Rosen 
kavalier” as one could hope for. Some 
doubts had been expressed as to the 
suitability of this opera for what is, 
after all, a chamber theatre, and in- 
leed there were a few moments when 
even the reduced Strauss orchestra 
employed sounded too loud, but on 
the whole none of one’s fears were 
realized 

Not this the most enjoy- 
able, moving and completely satisfy- 
ing performance of “Rosenkavalier” 
in my Own experience, but it also was 
a production to rank with the best of 
Ebert's. Unfussy, inspired by a hun- 
dred subtle touches, and faithful to 
tradition, the opera, aided by Oliver 
Messel’s superb sets and costumes 
modeled on Roller’s originals, and 
sung and acted by an outstanding cast, 
gave untold pleasure 

The performanc 
Regine Crespin 
French soprano of the Paris Opéra, 
already known at Bayreuth, was cer- 
tainly the finest Marschallin I have 
encountered - sin lehmann. Her 
voice was capabl ery shade of 
vocal color and and the 
warmth and sincerity of her inter- 


only was 


was dominated by 


Marschallin. This 


pretation made for a most moving 
portrayal. There were tears in many 
eyes, not least in Miss Crespin’s own, 
at the end of Act 1. 

Elisabeth Séderstr6m was a soprano 
Octavian. Ideally a warmer mezzo 
tone may be desirable, but this lovely 
Swedish soprano looked ideal and 
sang with conviction. Anneliese Roth- 
enberger was the most adorable 
Sophie since Erna Berger and was 
truly the daughter of a central Euro- 
pean nouveau-riche The Ochs of 
Oscar Czerwenka was a trifle light- 
weight vocally, but he turned in a 
Fielding-like portrayal of the coarse 
country rustic. 

Not all the smaller roles were well 
sung, even if they were well acted 
However, the Tenor of William Mc- 
Alpine, and the Duenna of Elizabeth 
Crook should be singled out. 

Leopold Ludwig, the musical direc- 
tor of the Hamburg Opera, conducted 
His reading was one of sound rou- 
tine, but it lacked the finesse, charm 
and poetry to which we have become 
accustomed in recent years at Covent 
Garden under Kleiber and Kempe. 


Rennert’s “Fidelio” 


The season’s other new production 
was “Fidelio”, which served to bring 
to Glyndebourne for the first time 
another very great German producer, 
Giinther Rennert, whose work we 
know at Covent Garden and from the 
visit of the Hamburg companies to 
Edinburgh in_ recent years He 
brought with him the excellent de 
signer Ita Maximovna. Between them 
they produced as satisfying a “Fidelio” 
as one could hope for visually and 
dramatically. Musically there were 
some disappointments, for under Vit- 
torio Gui the first act sounded nearer 
to Rossini than Beethoven. And 
though in Act II the spirit of the 
drama was caught, some of Gui's 
tempos sounded strange 

The cast was dominated by the 
glorious Lenore of Gré Brouwenstijn, 
who certainly is the greatest living 
exponent of the role, and possibly 
one of its greatest interpreters in 
operatic history. The humanity, sin- 
cerity and complete credibility she 


brought to the part are not easily 
forgotten. She, like Miss Crespin, 
brought tears to the eyes. Vocally she 
was perhaps not fully equal to the 
demands of the “Abscheulicher”, but 
in Act II she reached great heights. 

She was nobly supported by Rich- 
ard Lewis, as a lyrical rather than 
dramatic Florestan, one of the best 
things he has ever done; Mihaley 
Szekely, a most moving and kindly 
Rocco; and Elsie Morison, a charm- 
ing and musical Marzelline. Kim 
Borg’s Pizarro was undervoiced, and 
David Kelly could have made more 
of Don Fernando. 

The revivals of the season have in- 
cluded a sub-standard “Idomeneo”, in 
which only John Pritchard’s conduct- 
ing and the orchestral playing, to- 
gether with Peter Gellhorn’s outstand- 
ing chorus, reached festival standards; 
a fine “Cosi fan tutte”, with Ilva 
Ligabue, Gloria Lane, Graziella 
Sciutti, Juan Oncina, Geraint Evans, 
and Carlos Feller, also under Pritch- 


ard; and a somewhat disappointing 
“Cenerentola”, under Gui, which 
failed to sparkle except when Sesto 
Bruscantini, the excellent Dandini, 
was on stage. Teresa Berganza, beau- 
tiful of voice, was a sympathetic 
Cenerentola, but as she is shortly 
expecting a baby, she hardly had the 
sparkle that her Aix-en-Provence 
Dorabella or, indeed, her last year’s 
Glyndebourne Cherubino had led one 
to expect. Juan Oncina, Ian Wallace, 
Hervey Alan, Silvana Zanolli, and 
Miti Trucate Pace completed the cast. 

At the moment of writing, the 
“Figaro” revival has not yet been 
heard, but both the announced Figaro 
and Cherubino—Geraint Evans and 
Teresa Berganza—have had to with- 
draw, the former owing to rather 
severe burns suffered in an accident 
during rehearsal period, and the latter 
because of her pregnancy. In addition, 
Hans Schmitt-Isserstedt has been 
ordered to rest by his doctor, and is 
being replaced by Peter Maag. 


Parsifal, Medea Newly Staged 


At Covent Garden in London 


London.—The last two new pro- 
ductions of Covent Garden's highly 
successful 1958-59 season were Wag- 
ners “Parsifal” and Cherubini’s 
“Medea”. The former received its first 
new scenic investiture here since 1914, 
the latter its first Covent Garden per- 
formances since 1870. 

“Parsifal” was staged by Herbert 
Graf and the designer was Paul Wal- 
ter, of Mannheim. Although Walter 
favored some of the post-war Bay- 
reuth ideas, Graf's production was 
wholly traditional. In the event, the 
Magic Garden, which was highly 
colored and full of exotic flowers and 
costumes, came off best, while the 
Grail scenes, although having im- 
mense height, lacked true dignity. 

The opera was conducted by Lon- 
don’s favorite Wagnerian, Rudolf 
Kempe, who was directing the work 
for the first time in his career. It was 
obvious that he felt deeply about the 
piece, and a lot of the playing was 
exquisite—indeed, the Good Friday 
music can rarely have sounded so 
beautiful. At the first performance 
Kempe’s reticence had the effect of 
playing down the great processional 
music and the transformation scenes, 


Guy Gravett 


The Marschallin’s levee in Act I of the Glyndebourne production of “Der 
Rosenkavalier”. Regine Crespin (center) is the Marschallin; Oscar Czer- 


wenka (left) is Baron Ochs 


but at later performances, the con- 
ductor let the orchestra have its head. 

The great individual performance 
on the stage was that of Gottlob 
Frick in the part of Gurnemanz. Not 
since the great Ludwig Weber have we 
heard such noble and deeply felt bass 
singing. Matching him in style and 
interpretation, it not in voice, was 
Eberhard Waechter, the Amfortas. 
This young baritone’s voice is a little 
light in weight for the role, but there 
was no denying the sincerity of his 
singing and interpretation. 

The title role was sung at the first 
performance and some of the subse- 
quent ones by Karl Liebl, who was 
adequate, no more. But when Jon 
Vickers took over the part we heard 
what must surely be the finest sung 
and most deeply felt performance of 
the role since Fritz Wolff. Gerda 
Lammers was a rather disappointing 
Kundry. She sang the music well 
enough but the timbre of her voice 
does not seem right for the role, and 
she lacked the seductive tones neces- 
sary for the second act. Otakar Kraus 
was an excellent Klingsor and Forbes 
Robinson an impressive Titurel. 


Production Borrowed from Dallas 

Maria Callas was the raison-d’étre 
behind the “Medea” revival. The pro- 
duction was that seen at Dallas last 
fall, and the cast included Jon 
Vickers, as Jason, and Nicola Zac- 
caria, as Creon, both of whom had 
sung with Miss Callas in Dallas. The 
conductor too was Dallas Opera’s 
musical director Nicola Rescigno. 
Quite a few people flew into London 
from the United States for these per- 
formances, and certainly many came 
from the Continent, for Covent Gar- 
den is now the only European opera 
house where Miss Callas sings each 
year. Seat prices were the highest ever 
at the opera house; all five perform- 
ances were sold out, and _ tickets 
fetched high prices on the black 
market. The last of the five perform- 
ances was attended by the Queen 
Mother, Queen Elizabeth. 

Miss Callas was in far better voice 
than in last summer's “Traviata”, and 
I doubt whether the opera house has 
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ever witnessed such an exciting dra- 
matic interpretation as that enacted by 
Miss Callas in the title role. She was 
ably supported by Mr. Vickers, a 
virile Jason; Fiorenza Cossotto, a 
beautiful-voiced Neris; Joan Carlyle, 
a sweet-sounding Glauce: and Mr. 
Zaccaria, a majestic Creon. Unfor- 
tunately, the conducting of Mr. Res- 
cigno was flabby and dull, and one got 
only a little of the majesty and gran- 
deur of Cherubini’s fine score. Alexis 
Minotis staged the work in the grand 
classical manner. 

Covent Garden's splendid “Lucia” 
production goes to Dallas this fall in 
exchange for the “Medea”. 

Other events during the last portion 
of the season included a sub-standard 
“Tosca” with Leonie Rysanek quite 
miscast in the title role; a superb 
“Butterfly”, in which Sena Jurinac 
completely redeemed herself after her 
rather disappointing performances as 
Cio-Cio-San earlier this year; some 
magnificent “Aida” performances, 
with Leontyne Price in the title role, 
Regina Resnik and Rita Gorr as 
Amneris, Mr. Vickers and Flaviano 
Labo as Radames—the latter quite 
the best Italian Radames since the 
war in London; a revival of “The 
Carmelites”, under Rafael Kubelik, 
with Miss Resnik scoring another suc- 
cess as the Old Prioress; “Carmen”, 
again with Miss Resnik and with the 








London Hears Arrau 
In Beethoven Cycle 


London.—Claudio Arrau concluded 
his London Beethoven Piano Sonata 
Cycle at the Royal Festival Hall on 
June 29. The audience, which was 
crowded on stage to within a foot of 
the piano, rose to its feet to give him 
a standing ovation which lasted for 
12 curtain calls. This cycle had been 
previous performed by Mr. Arrau in 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Zurich. 

Typical of the critical reaction to 
his playing was the London Times 
review, which said in part: “The 
memorable feature about Mr. Arrau’s 
performance was that he made one 
forget he was a pianist; he played only 
like a musician, Beethoven’s familiar, 
one who could bring the experience of 
all eternity before the grasp of poor, 
fallible, aspiring mankind”. 








Dutch tenor Hans Kaart; 
more stupendous “Lucias”, with Joan 
Sutherland and an elegant Spanish 
tenor, Alfredo Kraus, as Edgardo. 

London’s Handel celebrations, in 
addition to three more performances 
of “Samson” at Covent Garden, in- 
cluded a short season by the Handel 
Opera Society at Sadler’s Wells, com- 
prising “Semele” and “Rodelinda”. 
The former was receiving its first Eng- 
lish stage performance and was de- 
lightfully sung by a cast that included 
Heather Harper, Monica Sinclair, and 
Owen Brannigan. The latter had Joan 
Sutherland scoring another fine suc- 
cess in the title role, with excellent 
support from Janet Baker, Margreta 
Elkins, and Raimund Herincx. 

Purcell was also honored in three 
performances of “Dido and Aeneas” 
in the Great Hall of Hampton Court 
Palace, with Joan Hammond as Dido, 
John Hargreaves as Aeneas, and 
Heather Harper as Belinda. 

The closing weeks of the season of 
the Festival Hall, too, were mostly 
occupied by Purcell-Handel events, in- 
cluding concert performances of 
“King Arthur” and “Solomon”. 

At the Royal Albert Hall the 
American soprano Eileen Farrell 
made her British début in a concert 
of operatic arias with the London 
Symphony conducted by Edward 


and four 


August, 1959 


Houston Rogers 


The Grail Scene from the new Covent Garden production of “Parsifal’’. 
Eberhard Waechter is seen in the center as Amfortas 


Downes. This was something of a dis- 
appointment, as, perhaps, we had been 
led to believe that Miss Farrell was a 
combination of Ponselle, Callas, and 
Tebaldi. We heard a rather won- 
derful soprano voice, but Miss Farrell 
did not appear to try to interpret the 
music, and there was little if any 
difference between Leonora in 
“Forza” and Tosca, Rezia or Isolde. 


This was a pity, for Miss Farrell un- 
doubtedly possesses one of the su- 
preme vocal instruments of the day 
Claudio Arrau returned to delight 
his audiences in a series of Beethoven 
recitals, and Artur Rubinstein and 
Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli both 
amazed us afresh with their wonderful 

musicianship and technique. 
—~Harold Rosenthal 


MaeNeil, Barioni Acclaimed 
At Caraealla Season in Rome 


Rome.—A performance of “Rigo- 
letto” on July 24 in the season of 
outdoor opera at the Baths of Cara- 
calla introduced Cornell MacNeil to 
local audiences. Heard in the title 
role, the young American baritone 
was greeted with more than usual 
warmth by the audience, and his suc- 
cess was established with the praise 
that appeared throughout the Rome 
press. Mr. MacNeil’s Rigoletto was 
described as having the authentic 
Verdian touch, arrogant yet human in 
love and in hate. The warmth and 
power of his voice, clarity of diction, 
precise intonation, and secure vocal- 
ism—all this plus his sensitive acting 
brought a verdict of “truly superb”. 

Sharing the acclaim with Mr. Mac- 
Neil were Virginia Zeani, a praise- 
worthy Gilda; Giuseppe Gismondo, a 
vocally uneven Duke; Belen Amparan, 
a seductive Maddalena; and Bruno 
Sbalchiero, an effective Sparafucile. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 


Daniele Barioni 


A performance of “Tosca” at Cara- 
calla brought the Italian debut of 
Daniele Barioni. There was tremen 
dous curiosity about the tenor, for 
although he is already a familiar 
figure to American opera-lovers, to 
the Italian public he was a “find”. 


Abresch 


Cornell MacNeil as Rigoletto 


James 


Critics were unanimous in their en 
thusiasm for the singer. He sang with 
a fresh voice, and with facility and 
taste in his phrasing. Vita, a maga 
zine comparable to Time, wrote that 
Mr. Barioni revealed a voice of great 
security, beautiful timbre, and wide 
range. Sharing honors with Mr. Ba- 
rioni in “Tosca” were Magda Olivero, 
soprano, and Giangiacomo Guelfi, 
baritone. The conductor was Napo- 
leone Annovazzi. 


Istanbul Concert 


Honors Benefactor 


Istanbul, Turkey. The Istanbul 
City Symphony closed its season with 
a “Salute to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion” concert, in which the new instru- 
ments purchased through a Rocke- 
feller grant were presented to the pub- 
lic. Conducted by Cemal Resit Rey, 
founder and permanent musical direc 
tor of the orchestra, the program of 
the concert included an American 
work, chosen especially for the occa- 
sion. It was Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue”, performed for the first time in 
Turkey. 

The outstanding musical events of 


Istanbul’s 1958-59 concert season 
were recitals given by Suna Kan, 
Turkey’s foremost violinist, and by 
Emil Gilels, the noted Soviet pianist. 
On a comparable artistic level with 
Miss Kan’s and Mr. Gilels’ concerts, 
but unfortunately given to limited 
audiences due to managerial over- 
sight, were the recitals of two excel- 
lent American pianists, Joel Rosen 
and Frank Glazer. 

Many new Turkish works gained 
access to the concert platform during 
Ankara’s Third Music Festival. Out- 
standing among them were Ilhan Ba- 
ran’s “Three Abstract Dances” for 
piano, representing a fresh approach 
to the use of Anatolian folk material; 
Ilhan Usmanbas’ dodecaphonic “Three 
Poems with Music” for soprano and 
piano, first performed in America in 
1957; and Bulent Arel’s “Sonnets” for 
tenor, guitar, and string quartet. The 
majority of the Turkish works on the 
festival program were performed at 
the two Composers’ Forum concerts 
given at the National Library. These 
concerts followed the model of New 
York’s Composers’ Forums, the com- 
posers taking part in the discussion of 
their music, and answering questions 
asked by the audience. This corres- 
pondent acted as moderator, as well 
as participating composer. 


Puccini Anniversary Observed 


The 100th anniversary of Puccini's 
birth was observed by the State Opera 
of Ankara through performances of 
“Turandot”, “Madama Butterfly”, and 
“Il Tabarro”. The last-named opera 
was given on a double bill with Carl 
Orff's “Die Kluge”. Five members of 
La Scala in Milan took part as guest 
artists in various performances of 
“Butterfly” and “Turandot” and of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor”. They were 
Margarita Casals-Mantovani, Gigliola 
Frazzoni, and Lucille Udovich, so- 
pranos; Gianni Raimondi and Roberto 
rurrini, tenors. 

Robert Lawrence, having completed 
his two-year term as conductor of 
the Presidential Symphony of Ankara, 
returned to the United States at the 
end of May. He was instrumental in 
the renascence of the Presidential 
Symphony, and his contributions to 
the development of Ankara’s musical 
life will be remembered with grati- 
tude Ilhan K. Mimaroglu 


Madrid Sponsors 


Major Summer Fete 


Madrid, Spain.—Victoria de _ los 
Angeles, Jose Iturbi, Alexander Brail- 
owsky, and the New York Philhar- 
monic will participate here this year 
in “Festivales de Espana”. Ballet 
companies scheduled to appear are 
those of the Marquis de Cuevas, Mau- 
rice Bejart, Paris Opera and Stock 
holm Opera, the American Festival 
Ballet; and two Spanish troupes, 
headed by Pilar Lopez and Luisillo 
Orchestras appearing include the 
Spanish National Symphony, the Ma- 
drid Symphony, the Madrid Chamber 
Music Ensemble, and Chamber Music 
Orchestras of Zurich and Stuttgart. 


Dublin Festival Offers 
Vatican Choir 

Dublin, Ireland. The Sistine 
Chapel Choir from the Vatican per- 
formed at the opening of the Inter- 
national Festival of Music and the 
Arts held here in June. Other per- 
formances were given by the Virtuosi 
di Roma; the Hallé Orchestra under 
Sir John Barbnirolli; Antonio and his 
Spanish Ballet; Gina Bachauer, pian- 
ist; and Evelyn Rothwell, oboist. 





Americans Dominate Opening of Sydney Season 


Foldes Presents 11 Works 


In Piano Concerto Festival 
By WOLFGANG WAGNER 


Sydney, Australia Artists from 
the United States dominated Sydney's 
concert life during the first few 
nonths of the current season 

Alfred Wallenstein, invited to Aus- 
tralia to conduct the opening concerts 
of the Sidney Myer Music Bowl in 
Melbourne, stopped at Sydney for two 
concerts with the Sydney Symphony. 
Mendelssohn's Fourth and Brahms’s 
Second Symphonies were the main 
works 

Andor Foldes, en route to Mel- 
bourne too, was soloist at one of Mr 
Wallenstein’s concerts in a_ widely 
acclaimed performance of Mozart's G 
major Concerto (K. 543). After par- 
ticipating in the Melbourne festivities, 
Mr. Foldes returned to Sydney for the 
Summer Concerto Festival, a series of 
four concerts conducted by Sir Ber- 
nard Heinze. Mr. Foldes played no 
less than |1 piano concertos and in- 
terpreted all of them with consum- 
mate artistry and an unfailing sense 
for style. The programs included con- 
certos by Bach, Beethoven (3), Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Liszt, Prokofieff, Bar- 
tok and Rawsthorne 

Mr. Foldes also donated his serv- 
ices at a recital sponsored by The 
American Society in Australia in aid 
of the Sydney Opera House Appeal 
Short pieces by Copland, Barber and 
Virgil Thomson were included in the 
program 

Next to was Rudolf Fir 
kusny, introspective interpre- 
tations of Beethoven's Piano Concerto 
No. 3 and Dvorak’s Piano Concerto 
were warmly applauded by apprecia- 
tive audiences 


arrive 


whose 


Feld Quartet Substitutes 


known artists, 
quartet-in-residence 
Redlands, Calif., 
with about two 
replace a European 
quartet which had to cancel its tour 
This ensemble of Hungarian 
refugees introduced itself as a quartet 
of remarkable musicianship and flexi 
bility. Otto Feld and his three col- 
leagues, brought to America last year 
through the sponsorship of the San 
Francisco businessman Harold Zeller- 
bach, deserve to be watched. This 
quartet possesses the same artistic 
potential as many other world-famous 
string quartets 

Ihe French baritone Gerard Souzay 
toured Australia for the first time. His 
two recitals were such an unqualified 
success that a third had to be 
arranged vhich again attracted a 
capacity house. While adhering to 
the conventional type of program for 
his earlier recitals Mr Souzay 
selecied tt Winterreise” for his final 
appearan His warm and expressive 
voice was ideally suited to Schubert's 
lieder cycle. Mr. Souzay had a sensi- 
tive and ersatiic accompanist in 
American-born pianist Dalton Bald- 
win 

Another visitor from the Continent 
was the young Vien pianist Ingrid 
Haebler, who proved to be a stylish 
artist, especially in music by Haydn. 
Mozart and Schubs ; 

Nicolai Malko 
the Sydney Symphor 
director of the Cor 
Bernard 


A group of lesser 
the Feld Quartet 
at the University of 
came to Australia 
days’ notice to 


young 


director of 
ll as the 
um, Sir 
Heinze, rece ide trips 


Color Prints 


Rudolf Firkusny signs autographs 
for a group of young admirers after 
his concert in Sydney, Australia 


to Russia at the invitation of the 
Soviet Ministry of Culture. Both con- 
ducted symphonies by Shostakovich 
on their return, Sir Bernard the Aus- 
tralian premiere of the 1ith Sym- 


phony, Mr. Malko the Fifth. Under 
Mr. Malko’s direction the Sydney 
Symphony was also heard in Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique”, Brahms’s 
D major Symphony, and the Cesar 
Franck Symphony, all performances 
of high musical and interpretative 
standard. Mr. Malko scored a great 
personal success with his impressive 
reading of Stravinsky's “Oedipus 
Rex”, which was heard for the first 
time in Australia. Anniversaries of 
Handel, Haydn and Strauss were duly 
remembered with performances of 
“Judas Maccabaeus”, several rarely 
heard symphonies, and “Metamorpho- 
sen”. 

Rumanian Constantin 
came to Australia to conduct the 
orchestra of the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission. In Sydney his 
rather bewildering interpretations and 
grossly exaggerated tempos failed to 
impress critics and audiences. He 
never succeeded in establishing full 
rapport with the orchestra although 
they prepared together no less than 
five programs. 


Silvestri 


More Interest Shown in Music 
By Smaller Cities of Africa 


By Leonarp HALL 


Cape Town, South Africa. — For 
performers, the most significant musi- 
cal developments in South Africa are 
taking place away from the big cities, 
which are nowadays oversaturated 
with music. Formerly a complete con- 
cert tour of South Africa was a 
pioneering adventure; improved com- 
munications have now worked won- 
ders, and in 1955 the Council for the 
Advancement of Music was able to 
list 56 music clubs. 

Federation has obvious advantages, 
and the conspicuously successful East- 
ern Province Federation, based in 
Port Elizabeth, formed in 1948, is 
now the most sought-after circuit in 
the country. In the Western Province, 
the new Federation, created in 1957, 
under the presidency of Elise 
Cremers-Gabriel, now gives every 
year to 15 different centers three con- 
certs of high standard with one bigger 
event, such as the visit of an opera or 
ballet company. 

As part of a general pattern of 
cultural development in the smaller 
towns, comprising magnificent library 
services, and assistance to art and the 
theatre, the government is actively 
aiding musicians by an annual grant 
of £2,000 to help small clubs meet 
concert fees, and it is now possible for 
small farming communities, such as 
Robertson and Swellendam (white 
population 3,500 and 2,700), not only 
to support music clubs of more than 
200 members but to have arts festivals 
as well. 

A very happy example of this cul- 
tural decentralization is the growth of 
Stellenbosch as a concert center. Only 
30 miles from Cape Town, it is able, 
by arrangement with the Cape Town 
Concert Club, to have eight celebrity 
concerts a year. Situated in delightful 
surroundings, with several streets of 
old houses, it is the seat of the major 
Afrikaans-speaking University, which 
has a Conservatorium of Music whose 
staff has been greatly strengthened by 
the appointments of Hubert du Plessis, 
prominent composer, and Lionel 
Bowman, South African-born pianist 
with a successful concert career in 
England. Under energetic leadership 


the music students now give 18 con- 
certs a year, nine of which are in 
neighboring villages, and a newly 
formed University Music Society 
plans concerts by resident artists every 
Sunday of the term. 

Stellenbosch is noted for its choral 
singing, and every September since 
1945 a three-day Song Festival is held, 
with courses in choir training now 
given by Kurt Thomas, of Leipzig. 
There are also frequent visits by the 
Cape Town Municipal Orchestra, and 
by ballet and opera companies. 

A generous spirit of collaboration 
culminated last year in two major 
achievements: the production of Pur- 
cell’s “Dido and Aeneas” in an Afri- 
kaans translation, and an Arts Festi- 
val including orchestral and choral 
concerts, with a special concert of 
South African Composers, which the 
Conservatorium gives every year. 
Such achievements from a small town, 


whose concert-going population (aug- 
mented by 3,000 students in term 
time) is only 9,500, holds very great 
promise for the future. 

In Cape Town, despite some 
gloomy talk expressed in a press con- 
troversy Over the orchestra, there is 
no sign of a musical recession. The 
orchestra has been continuing their 
policy of stimulating audience interest 
by seasons of guest conductors, result- 
ing in a significant improvement in 
finances. We have had visits from 
three English conductors: the genial 
and able Charles Groves, one of the 
finest and most painstaking accom- 
panists we have had; George Weldon 
(a very welcome return visit); and the 
dynamic and versatile Australian-born 
Charles Mackerras. Interim periods 
were ably filled by Leo Quayle, now 
settled in Bloemfontein; Percival 
Kirby; Jeremy Schulman; and Eric 
Chisholm. 

Many Works in Local Premieres 

There have been several local first 
performances, including Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Symphony No. 8, and “Job”, 
Barber’s Symphony No. 1, Malcolm 
Arnold’s Symphony No. 3, Walton’s 
Partita, Janacek’s Sinfonietta, Mah- 
ler’s Symphony No. 1, excerpts from 
“Taras Bulba” by Jamacek, and 
Bruckner’s Symphony No. 7. 

Among several fine performances 
by resident artists, special mention 
must be made of an extraordinary 
mature interpretation of the Brahms 
Violin Concerto by 17-year-old South 
African-born Vincent Fritelli, winner 
of the Ellie Marx Overseas Scholar- 
ship for violin students, who is now 
studying at the Juilliard School of 
Music under Ivan Galamian; and 
Lionel Bowman performed all five 
Beethoven piano concertos, an enter- 
prise rewarded by packed houses. 

The Cape Town Concert Club has 
had its best season ever, bringing us 
Jennifer Vyvyan, the Janacek Quartet, 
the unique Czeck Nonet, Rosalyn 
Tureck (whose Bach-playing provided 
Cape Town with its profoundest ex- 
perience in years), the Amadeus 
Quartet, and Gerard Souzay. 

African Consolidated Theatres were 
responsible for the outstandingly suc- 
cessful visits of Gina Bachauer and 
Jan Peerce. Carl Seeman, German 
pianist, gave a recital at the City Hall, 
and the truly exceptional Rhodes Uni- 
versity Choir, under Georg Griibber, 
delighted Cape Town once again. 

The University Music Society has 
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After a performance of “Carmen” in Vienna, Jean Madeira, who sang the 
title role, is greeted by Sophia Loren (left), the Begum Aga Khan, and 
Maurice Chevalier 
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been responsible for a fine production 
of “Tosca”, with Gregorio Fiascona- 
rario (Scarpia), Désirée Talbot (Tos- 
ca), and Louwtjie Louw (Cavaradossi); 
the visits of the soprano Emmerentia 
Scheepers and the English pianist 
Irene Kohler; and the continuance of 
its pioneering of contemporary music, 
with first performances of the Second 
Piano Sonata of Sven- Eric Johanson 


(12-tone), Werner Egk’s “La Tentation 
de St. Antoine” (singer Adelheid 
Armhold), Bartok’s “Elegies” for 


piano, and contemporary piano music 
from Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, round- 
ing off the year most acceptably with 


a special concert in honor of Stravin- 
sky. 


Donizetti Opera 
Revived at Spoleto 


Spoleto, Italy—Gian Carlo Me- 
notti’s second Festival of Two Worlds, 
held during June and July, brought 
about an audience response that can 
leave no doubt about this institution’s 
durability and place. The two prin- 
cipal events of this year’s programs 
were the restoration of Donizetti's 
forgotten opera “I! Duca d’Alba” and 
Prokofieff’s rarely heard work “Angel 
of Fire.” 


The libretto of the Donizetti work 
was by Eugeéne Scribe and had been 
written especially for the Paris Opéra 
in 1843, but was never produced 
there. Later, when Scribe served 
Verdi librettist for “Vespri Sicil- 
iani’, he had no qualms about reusing 
the story he had done for Donizetti. 
The year of “Il Duca D’Alba” was 
also the year that Donizetti wrote “La 
Favorita’, and as Rossini had done 
many times, Donizetti borrowed from 
himself, notably the “Spirito Gentil” 
from “Favorita” for use in “Il Duca”. 
The restoration of “Il Duca” was due 
to Thomas Schippers’ interest in the 
score, resulting in his revitalization 
and reworking of the music, which 
was left unfinished by the composer. 
Margarita Zambrana, in the leading 
soprano role of Amelia, was an ex- 
ceptional performer. 

The Prokofieff “Angel of Fire” was 
written between 1919 and 1927 and is 
mainly known to opera fans through 
a current recording. The music was 
first heard in Paris in 1954 and was 
first staged at Venice’s Teatro La 
Fenice in 1955 The libretto is by 
the composer, and the music centers 
almost entirely on its main character, 
Renata. Except for two scenes, Re- 
nata is constantly on the stage and 
carries both the music and the action. 
The excellent Renata of the Spoleto 
Festival was Leyla Gencer. 


as 


New Ballet Formed 


One of the highlights of the festi- 
val was the appearance of a newly 
formed dance group, the American 
Ballet. It is composed of eight first- 


rate dancers, including Nora Kaye, 
Loren Hightower, Carmen de Laval- 
lade, and Sondra Lee, with two well- 


known choreographers, Herbert Ross 


and John Butler. 
A unique part of the festival's ac- 
tivities was the production of various 


small operas, ballets, scenes, and 
songs, assembled by Mr. Menotti un- 
der the title “Album Leaves” and an 


Italian counterpart, “Fogli d’Album”. 

The remaining programs of the fes- 
tival featured Sir John Gielgud and 
his Shakespearean readings, “The 
Ages of Man”; a triumphant recital, 
including works of Brahms, Schubert 
and Debussy, by Eileen Farrell, with 
Thomas Schippers, artistic director of 
the festival. at the piano; a perform- 
ance of the Verdi Requiem, conducted 
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by Mr. Schippers, with soloists Eileen 
Farrell, Adrianna Lazzarini, Ferrucio 
Mazzoli, and William Lewis, substi- 
tuting for Enzo Tei; and Jerome Rob- 
bins’ Ballet, U.S.A. 


La Seala Offers 


Summer Season 


Milan.—After last year’s successful 
experiment, La Scala gave a brief 
summer season also this year during 
the month of July. This gave many 
foreign visitors and tourists the chance 
to see performances at 
which normally closes in June. 

The season opened with “La 
Bohéme”; with a new Mimi, Gabri- 
ella Tucci, who proved to be an artist 
with a pleasing stage presence and 
excellent vocal possibilities. Miss 
Tucci sang with taste and feeling, 
showing a warm lyric voice of first- 
class quality. The Rodolfo was Gianni 
Poggi, and alternating with him was 


La Scala, 


Gianni Jaia. The other members of | 


the cast included Tito Gobbi, Giu- 


seppe Modesti, Giorgio Giorgetti, and | 


Carlo Badioli. 
Antonino Votto. 

The revelation of this short season 
was Renata Scotto as Amina in “La 
Sonnambula”. Miss Scotto took over 
this role from Maria Callas in Edin- 
burgh two years ago. Magnificent 
agility, beauty of tone and effortless 
facility gained Miss Scotto a generous 
ovation. Armanda Bonato, as Teresa, 
sang with a splendid mezzo-soprano 
voice capable of eventually doing 
more important roles. The Lisa was 
Giuliana Tavolaccini, who was rather 
strident, but acted well. The other 
members of the cast included Nicola 
Zaccaria, Nicola Monti, Giorgio 
Giorgetti, and Franco Ricciardi. An- 
tonino Votto again conducted. 


The conductor was 


Lualdi Opera Heard 


Adriano Lualdi’s opera “La Figlia 
Del Re” was also warmly appreciated 
by the public and critics. Nora de 
Rosa, as Damara, sang with beauty of 
sound and enormous expression. 
Aziuna was splendidly sung and acted 
by Antonio Annaloro. Other members 
of the cast included Dino Dondi, 
Agostino Ferrin, Adolfo Carmanni, 
Lorenzo Testi, Rinaldo Pelizzoni, and 
Angelo Mercuriali. 

Lovro von Matacic returned to con- 
duct two special performances of 
“Carmen”, with Giulietta Simionato 
and Gloria Lane alternating in the 
title role. Owing to the late arrival of 
Giuseppe di Stefano, the first perform- 
ance was sung by Angelo Lo Forese 
whose voice is more lyric than dra- 
matic. Mr. Di Stefano sang the second 
performance in French, while the re- 
mainder of the cast sang in Italian. 
The Escamillo was Ettore Bastianini, 
and Gabriella Tucci, again first-rate, 
was Micaéla. 


A brief season also took place in 


Milan’s Teatro I irico during July. 
The first opera was “Rigoletto”, with 
Carlo Tagliabue in the title role. The 


Gilda, Clelia Drovandi, 
natural voice and a sweet appearance. 
Ruggiero Bondino, as the Duke, 
demonstrated excellent high notes but 
his middle voice was rough and there 
was a lack of musical phrasing. 

The second and last opera was 
“Madama Butterfly”, with Antionetta 
Mazza Medici as Cio-Cio-San. Miss 
Medici wore the most ravishing cos- 
tumes, looked and acted well, and at 
the same time sang the lyric passages 
with beauty of tone. Mr. Salvarezza 
was a dashing if slightly casual Pin- 
kerton. Giuseppe Zechillo was an 
elegant Sharpless and Wanda Ma- 


had a lovely 


donna a vocally and physically power- 
—Peter Dragadze 


ful Suzuki. 
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SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS, 1959-60 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Red Camp, Jazz-Pianist 

George Feyer, Concert and top “Pop” Pianist 
Stan Freeman, Pianist-humorist 

Boris Goldovsky, “Piano Portraits” 


National Artists Sinfonietta, 13 First-chair Virtuesi; 
William Haaker, Conductor and Ampare Iturbi, Piane Soloist, 
(Available West Coast Only) 


The Rabinofs, Violin and Piano 
Vienna Phitharmonic, Herbert von Karajan, Conducter 


VOCAL 


Continental-Aires, Male Quartet and Piane 
The Gay Tyroliers, 16 Singers, Dancers, Instrumentalists 
Goss and Whetsel, Baritone and Soprano, “Make A Shew” 


Karisrud Chorale, 16 Men Featuring Edmond Karisrud, 
Bass-Baritone with Charlies Touchette, Arranger-Accempanist 


William Lewis and Eari Wild, Tenor and Pianist 
Marais and Miranda, International Balladeers 


The Festival Company of Norway, 19 Singers, Dancers, 
instrumentalists (by arrangement with Albert Merini) 


DANCE 


Ballets Africains, 35 Dancers from French Equatorial Africa 

Goya and Matteo, “A World of Dancing”; costumed dances of 
India, Scotiand, Italy, Spain, etc. 

Ballet of Finland (by arrangement with Albert Merini) 

Rod Strong Dance Quartet 

Marina Svetiova, Prima Ballerina, with Two Dancers and Pianis! 
Zina and Kolya, Russian Dance-duo 


National Artists con. 
Luben VicCHEYy, resent ano cenena manacer 
711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22,N.Y. 


PLAZA 9-6000 + CABLE ABORESS, NATCONCOR, N.Y 





E. N. ROBERTS, DEAD AT 90, WAS AN 


“Earnest New Man” 


By RonaLp Ever 
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the last 20 years 
experience at first hand the 
quickness and penetration of his mind, 
his automatic, unlabored wit, and his 
virtuosity in the English language, 
which came through in even the most 
asual communication. Indeed, one of 
the most remarkable things about the 
man was the continuing freshness and 
vitality of mind as reflected in 
his the entire 50-odd 
years ol professional life His 
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Ernest Newman 


when it was discovered that he had 
been suffering from diabetes for two 
or three and he very nearly 
died in a diabetic coma. At the same 
time a cataract condition developed 
in his eyes, which made it difficult 
for him to do any further writing 
Rather than give up his work, since 
his mind was as good as ever, I made 
the suggestion that he use a dicta- 
phone, but then he had a bad fall in 
which he injured his head and his 
back and thereafter became bed- 
ridden. News of this from his wife, 
Vera, was accompanied by a post- 
cript that on Nov. 30, his 90th birth- 
day, Newman had been honored by 
President Heuss of West Germany 


years, 
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other religious music that presents us 
with an intellectual and emotional 
dilemma of this strange kind. 

The Service has to be listened to 
at every point in the way appropriate 
to itself, not in the way to which the 
settings of the same or similar words 
by Christian composers have accus- 
tomed us. The exaltation that comes 
of religious confidence is nowhere to 
be found in this work of Bloch’s 
Listen, for example, to Handel's set- 
ting, in the “Messiah”, of “Lift up 
your heads, O ye gates, and the King 
of Glory shall come in”, and then to 
Bloch’s. There is nothing in _ the 
latter’s setting of this passage of the 
triumphal assurance, the pictorial 
pageantry, of the Christian treatment 
of the words. Whether the musical 
phrases he employs are traditional to 
the Jewish service or not I cannot say 
be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the dominant mood is one not of 
exultation, or even of exaltation, but, 
in some curious fashion, of difficulty 
to be faced. In this ritual there is no 
sense of victory 

Bloch’s whole treatment of the 
Bible texts is interesting for its com- 
plete difference from the methods we 
are accustomed to. The expression he 
puts into them is equally new: that it 
is largely racial as well as personal is 
evident from the fact that in the final 
pages of the work the musical idiom, 
which, for all its closeness of touch 
with traditional Jewish elements, has 
hitherto been that of modern music in 
general, now becomes more specific 
ally racial. All in all the “Sacred 
Service” is a remarkable creation 
significant not only for the light it 
throws on Bloch as a musician but 
also for the light it throws on a 
grievously tried people 





with the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Merit of the Bundesrepublik. 
After a short period as professor 
of music at Midland Institute in 
Birmingham, Newman got his first 
position as a critic with the Man- 
chester Guardian in 1905 and moved 
on to the Birmingham Daily Post, 
the London Observer and finally, in 
1920, the Sunday Times, where he re- 
mained until his death. The Sunday 
Times offered an ideal situation from 
his point of view since it relieved him 
of the necessity of writing his report 
immediately after a performance. 
From the beginning, his weekly col- 
umn, which dealt oftener than not 
with general musical subjects rather 
than criticism, were one of the most 
widely read features of the Times 
and some of the best of them have 
been preserved in such books as “A 
Musical Motley”, “A Music Critic’s 
Holiday”, “From the World of 
Music”, and “More Essays from the 
World of Music”, the last compiled 
a year ago by Felix Aprahamian, 
Newman's associate on the Times. 
As a critic, Newman sought a 
scientific approach to his job. He was 
preoccupied for some time with de- 
vising a “physiology” of criticism in- 
volving a knowledge of the mental 
“fingerprints” of a given composer— 
the unconscious formulae that con- 
sistently run through the body of his 
music: Chopin's reiterated notes, 
Beethoven's ascending figure of three 
adjacent notes, etc. “I want a form 


of criticism,” he said, “that will tell 
me more about the object criticised 
and less about the critic.” We can be 
grateful that in his own writing New- 
man failed of his goal. For him, as 
for Bernard Shaw, musical criticism 
became a convenient vehicle for his 
own highly individual and brilliantly 
expressed prejudices, enthusiasms and 
viewings with alarm. 

Shaw’s Heir 

Newman was working in the hinter- 
land when Shaw was giving his spark- 
ling performances in London under 
the byline of Corno di Bassetto, and 
he knew nothing about them until 
they appeared in book form many 
years later. Yet Newman was the di- 
rect heir of Shaw (less flamboyant, 
perhaps) in the urbanity, humor, 
cynicism and irreverence for estab- 
lished practices with which he spiced 
his remarks. Except for James Hune- 
ker and Leonard Liebling, we in this 
country have had very little of that 
kind of writing about music, possibly 
because ours is a young culture and 
our critics hesitate to be facetious 
about it. Newman, by the way, 
worked briefly as a music critic in the 
United States when he acted as guest 
critic during the season of 1924-25 
for the old New York Post. 

But Newman was far more than a 
journalist. His erudition in 18th- and 
19th-century music was monumental, 
and his four-volume biography of 

(Continued on page 33) 


“MOST PERSONAL” COMPOSER'S LIFE ENDS— 


Ernest Bloch 


Portland, Ore.—Ernest Bloch, noted 
composer and conductor, died here 
on July 15 at the age of 78, of cancer. 

Bloch was a unique figure in many 
ways in the musical life of the 20th 
century. He founded no school of 
composition, had no musical system 
of writing, possessed no active dis- 
ciples, and maintained throughout his 
life that music was not a purely 
theoretical matter, but one of actual 
practice. “I can only repeat”, he has 
written, “that it is not what has been 
studied or memorized that is of any 
value, but what has been experienced, 
absorbed, and has become part of 
yourself and is of real immediate use 
that counts”. 

He strongly felt that music must 
continually be a living fact and that 
the only way to know the work of a 
composer or a musical truth was by 
immediate access to the music itself. 

Bloch’s own music was some of the 
most personal and individual music 
of our century. From his earliest 
works there was a constant expres- 
sion of his strongly felt Jewish nation- 
alism. This element in his writing was 
not merely the superficial use of 
Hebrew melodies and other ready- 
made materials, but the grooming of 
his own musical talent to capture the 
spirit of his race within the scope of 
his own musical expression. Bloch 
himself wrote: “I have listened to an 
inner voice, deep, secret, insistent, 
ardent, an instinct much more than 
cold and dry reason, a voice which 
seemed to come afar, beyond myself, 
beyond my parents this entire 
Jewish heritage moved me deeply; it 
was reborn in my music. To what 
extent it is Jewish, to what extent it is 
just Ernest Bloch, of that I know 
nothing. The future alone will decide” 

The music itself is rhapsodic rather 
than symphonic in its dimensions. 
Harmonically and rhythmically he can 
be bound to no musical ideology of 
the 20th century. His musical titans 


Ernest Bloch 


were Mahler and Richard Strauss. He 
spoke of Bach and Beethoven as being 
his teachers. The main essence of 
Bloch’s music is that he was a musical 
emotionalist without any musical pre- 
conceptions of what his writing should 
say. He was concerned only with what 

he felt his writing must express. 
Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in 1880. His first musical instru- 
ment was the violin, which he later 
studied with Ysaye in Brussels. His 
interest in composition manifested it- 
self at an early age, and by the time 
he was 15 he had written a string 
quartet and an “Oriental Symphony”. 
After his student days he settled in 
Paris where his first major success was 
an opera, “Macbeth”, produced at the 
Opéra-Comique in 1909. He taught 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Niephisto’s Musings 


It’s Hot All Over... 


Amsterdam. — (Bulletin from 
Contemporary Netherlands Music) 
By order of the foundation Amster- 
dam Arts Month, Lex van Delden 
(MusicaAL AMERICA’s Netherland’s 
correspondent) composed a Con- 
certo tor two hoboes and orchestra, 
the first performance of which took 
place in Amsterdam Bach Hall on 
May 29. 


New York. — The representative 
for one of our large concert man- 
agements was confronted by a mu- 
sic association’s committeewoman 
who insisted that the best thing for 
their audience would be the great 
pianist, Mr. Stein. Perplexed, the 
representative consulted his lists and 
found no great pianist named Mr. 
Stein. Perhaps the lady meant the 
violinist, Mr. Stern? 

“No!” she said impatiently. “It’s 
Mr. Stein. Surely you must know 
him. He's the greatest pianist of 
them all. His first name is Reuban.” 


Chicago. — When you dial 
WEather 4-1212, a young lady’s 
recorded voice winds up the bad 
news with “Tomorrow partly 
cloudly and warmer”, or whatever, 
and then “Hear great music at the 
Ravinia Festival!” 


New York.—Question: How will 
the seats in the new Metropolitan 
Opera House differ from those in 
the present one? 

Answer: They will be wider. 
Complaints about the tightness of 
seats in the old house led to the 
discovery that the average Ameri- 
can male is ten pounds heavier than 
his great-grandfather who lived at 
the time the Met was built. 

(I think I'll quarrel with this one. 
New seats were installed in the Met 
some years ago, and it was the dis- 
tinct impression at the time that 
they were narrower and in some 
ways less comfortable than the old 
chair-type seats which they re- 
placed. By the way, I’m still await- 
ing delivery of my old Met chair 
which the management promised 
me when they put in the new ones. 
Now the new ones are old, so the 
Met will owe me two seats when the 
house closes forever.—M.) 


St. Louis.—Two dancers at the 
Municipal Opera put the audience 
in stitches by losing some of their 
own. In the first act of “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes”, one of the chorus 
men did a forward bend and split 
his pants down the back. During 
the second act, one of the principal 
male dancers also split his pants, to 
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the increasing merriment of the 
the crowd. The audience howled 
again in the last act when a dancer 
fell during a can-can number. The 
fall was part of the act, but the 
audience by then was in no mood to 
believe it. 


An Orchestra Is Born 


I was interested to have the fol- 
lowing story from an enthusiastic 
friend south of the border concern- 
ing a young Latin American orches- 
tra, and I am happy to pass it on 
to my readers. 


This is the story of an orchestra— 
rhe story of a group of determined 
men with faith in the future of art; 
of government officials willing to 
stand behind these men and their 
ideals; of sacrifice and compensation, 
of defeat and success. The success 
story of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Chile affords a valuable example 
to the men and governments of any 
nation who realize that the true 
strength of a nation lies in the culture 
of its people and the vital importance 
of developing that culture. 

It was five years ago, over a cup 
of coffee in a Santiago cafe, that two 
musicians first conceived their scheme 
of forming a new symphony orchestra 
in the capital of Chile. The idea 
seemed just short of impossible—a 
dream, with nothing concrete to build 
on. 

Santiago already had one symphony 
orchestra, which, under the auspices 
of the University of Chile, was an 
established and respected organiza- 
tion, and had a large and devoted 
concert public. However, an _ or- 
chestra of different design, directed 
towards a different goal, and destined 
to carry out a wider, more sincere 
and more effective musical diffusion 
for the Chilean people, was envis- 
ioned. 

Towards the middle of 1955, no less 
than 40 musicians had been recruited 
for the project, 40 enthusiastic dream- 
ers willing to sacrifice time and effort 
for something that seemed beaten be- 
fore it had started. 

So the work began in earnest. The 
group worked from ten at night until 
one o'clock in the morning in con- 
stant rehearsal, copying out their own 
scores, in an old building with no 
heating system. They had a lot to 
learn, plus technical deficiencies that 
only long hours of concentrated re- 
hearsal could correct. In spite of 
the unbelievers, the “dream” orchestra 
was beginning to take form. 

Later that year, the orchestra had 
its first concert. The conductor was 
Leopold Ludwig, of the Hamburg 
Opera, who had come especially for 
the occasion. The program: Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 5; Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony; and Wag- 


ner’s “Siegfried Idyll”. The turnout 
wasn’t very impressive, and the re- 
views mediocre, although some were 
hopeful. Economically the venture 
was a disaster. Nonetheless, it was 
a beginning. The important step had 
been taken, and the little group went 
back to their midnight rehearsals 
more determined than ever. 

Absorbed in their work, the organ- 
izers of the orchestra themselves did 
not even realize the “miracle” that 
was taking place. The dream had, 
after all, become a reality, and to such 
an extent that the interest of govern- 
ment officials was being awakened by 
this “thing” that the public was mnani- 
mously applauding and the critics 
beginning to describe with capital let- 
ters. 

It wasn't long before all of the 15 
aldermen of the city of Santiago and 
its Mayor realized the invaluable 
work that could be carried out 
through this orchestra. So it was 
that in both 1958 and 1959 aid was 
offered to the new orchestra by the 
municipality of Santiago—aid which 
has progressively increased, allowing 
the orchestra to increase in size and 
do an amazing amount of work 
towards its goal of bringing better 
music to more of Chile’s people. 

In 1958, backed by the city of 
Santiago, the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Chile gave over 100 concerts 
throughout the year, with an official 
season of 12 concerts with conductors 
such as Olaf Roots, of the Orchestra 
of Bogota in Colombia; Theodor 
Fuchs of Buenos Aires; Lamberto 
Baldi from Uruguay; Gustav Koenig 
from Germany, and Juan Matteucci, 
the orchestra’s regular conductor. 
The rest of the concerts were held 
wherever there were people to listen, 
such as special programs for children, 
for university students, for laborers, 
for bank clerks. In public parks, in 
plazas, in the most remote corner of 
the suburbs of Santiago, the orchestra 
was seen and heard. 

Now the orchestra is an established 
and respected organization, made up 
of more than 80 musicians, dedicated 
to their work, often rehearsing five 
hours a day. Protected by the city 
of Santiago, it promises soon to be 
one of the most important orchestras 
in Latin America. Its 1959 season 
presents four conductors: Fabien Se- 
vitsky, Alfredo Antonini, Olaf Roots, 
and Mr. Matteucci. The current sea- 
son will include 16 official concerts. 


Spoleto on TV 


A word of warm commendation 
is due Ed Sullivan for the fine on- 
the-spot coverage of the Spoleto 
Festival to which he devoted his 
whole TV program on July 19. In 
his effort to give as comprehensive 
a view as possible of the many do- 
ings at Spoleto, some of the turns 
were rather fragmentary, but it was 
a treat for those who may never get 
nearer the festival than their TV 
screens. 

Amid splendid views of the an- 
cient town itself, we saw Nora Kaye 
and Scott Douglas dance Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Romeo and Juliet” up and 
down an authentic stone staircase; 


Eileen Farrell turned up unexpect- 
edly to sing “The Sunny Side of the 
Street” with a jazz combo in the 
town square; Sir John Gielgud read 
a speech from “Richard II”; the 
John Butler Dancers did a sophis- 
ticated comedy routine; Donizetti's 
“Duke of Alba” was sampled brief- 
ly on the stage of the opera house 
where Sullivari chatted for a few 
minutes with Gian Carlo Menotti, 
the festival’s director; and there was 
a scene from Tennessee Williams’ 
play “Night of the Iguana”. Alto- 


gether, one of the most enjoyable 
nights on television in a month of 
Sundays. 


Moths and Left Ears 


Dean Robert Dumm, of Boston 
Conservatory, recently asked his 
Freshman English students to put 
more fantasy into their themes. A 
paragraph was requested from the 
class members on one of several 
impossible subjects. After the re- 
sults had been read, Ronald Bian- 
chi’s “On Raising a Piano Lid” was 
voted the “most far-off fantasy of 
all”. Here it is. 

The old man stared at his dusty 
old upright piano that had been stand- 
ing in the same corner of the parlor 
for the last 20 years. Was he dream- 
ing? But it all seemed so real! Just 
the other night the moth had said 
to him, in a clearly audible voice, 
“Stop! Don’t raise that lid! Do you 
want to wreck everything I have 
worked for for 15 years? The old 
man looked on in disbelief as the 
moth continued, “My family, and my 
father’s family, went through great 
pains to remodel the inside of this 
piano; loosening the hammers, wear- 
ing out the felts, and stuffing the 
spaces between the strings. Don’t you 
dare to ever raise this lid again!” The 
quivering old man quickly closed the 
lid and sat down in the nearest chair. 
Could it be true? Could this possibly 
be why the piano had not been 
touched for all those years? Suddenly, 
the lid did open, and out came three 
big moths. The largest one was carry- 
ing something that the old man could 
not distinguish yet. As they ap- 
proached, they saw it to be a contract 
of some kind. “Here! Sign here!” 
said the other two in unison. “This 
forbids the sclling or moving of this 
piano to anyone but a moth-lover.” 
But his voice was drowned out by 
the screaming of the old man, as 
he spread his wings and flew off. 

If Dean Dumm is looking for 
fantasy I suggest he come to New 
York. where it is not uncommon to 
find a piano piece bearing a title 
such as “Music for Left Ear in a 
Small Room”, I would commend 
Mr. Bianchi’s creation to the com- 
poser of the left-eared music as 
worthy of setting to music, except 
that perhaps the text is too ra- 


tional. 
‘o— 
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Empire State Festival Gives Novelties 


(Continued from page 3) 
though her acting lacked the polish 
only time and hard work can give, 
her portrayal was dramatically on 
the right track The same can be 
said for her singing. Her voice was 
fresh pleasing in quality, even 
throughout its range, and flexible 
enough to cope with the difficulties 
Strauss threw in her way By the 
time she got to the famous and fiend- 
ish aria in the opera proper, Miss 
Kailer was in complete control and 
the ovation she received at the close 
was well deserved 
Frances Yeend 
as Ariadne, for the 
Rudolf Petrak made a stalwart Bac- 
chus, although neither was able to 
sustain interest in the final static 
scene Ihe other capable members 
of the included Claude Horton 
(Majordomo); Frank Valentino (Mu- 
sic Teacher); William Walker, An- 
drea Velis, Paul Dennis and William 
Whitesides (Buffoons); Lawrence 
Harwood, Ted Hart, and Lloyd Har- 
ris 
Another 


sang appealingly 


most part, while 


cast 


innovation, and one 
in keeping, was that the 
Naiad, Echo, and Dryad were sung 
(offstage) by Miss Kailer, Martina 
Arroyo, and Shirley Verrett-Carter 
and mimed and danced on stage by 
Patricia Wilde, Carol Sumner and 
Janice Cohen, for whom chore 
ographer Ruthanna Boris worked out 
a wistful routine The 
given in Leopold 
translation; the opera proper was 
sung in the original German 

Laszlo Halasz, who conducted the 
initial performances of the opera by 
the New York City Opera in 1946, 
was the musical director of this as 
well as last week's performance. To 
him and the 36 members of the Sym- 
phony of the Air who furnished the 
orchestral background belongs the 
credit for keeping Strauss’s richly tex- 
tured score soaring and 
throughout Indeed, what 
in the pit was often more 
than what met the eye 


more 
roles of 


Prologue was 
Sachse’s English 


surging 
went on 
interesting 

R.K 


Jose Limon and Company 


July 18.—-Jose Limon and his dance 


group provided the major portion 
of this Empire State Festival pro- 
gram The evening opened with 
“Emperor Jones”, a work commis- 
sioned by the Festival and given its 
world premiere in Ellenville, N. Y., 
on July 12, 1956. Heitor Villa-Lobos 
composed the score and conducted it 
at the premiere, a task taken over by 
Simon Sadoff on this occasion 


Based on the Eugene O'Neill 


tragedy, “Emperor Jones” repeated 
the success it had at its premiere. Mr 
Limon has not let himself be enslaved 
by a literal adherence to the plot, but 
has conjured up with immense 
theatrical force and compelling de- 
signs the moods of arrogance. savag- 
ery, terror, superstition, and surrender 
associated with the central character’s 
downfall The performance owed 
much to Mr. Limon’s own powerful 
portrayal of the primitive Jones, to 
Lucas Hoving’s brilliant delineation of 
the omnipresent White Man. to the 
skilled dancing o X-man en- 
semble, and to \ noisily 
effective score rex con- 
ducted by Mr. Sadoff 


A work in a whi te vein 


by Mr. Limon, “Missa Brevis” to 
Zoltan Kodaly’s score, ended the pro- 
gram. One of the choreographer’s 
masterpieces, the dance lost some of 
its serene power through the erratic 
tempos of Laszlo Halasz, who con- 
ducted the score in its version for 
chorus and orchestra. Still, the danc- 
ing of Mr. Limon, Betty Jones, and 
Ruth Currier in leading roles and that 
of the whole dedicated company con- 
veyed much of the work’s quiet 
beauty. 

Between the dances, Mr. Halasz 
led the orchestra and chorus in the 
American premiere of Kodaly’s “Dou- 
ble Dances of Kallo”. Dating from 
1950-51, it is a brief, three-movement 
adaptation of five folk dances of the 
people of Nagykallo, Hungary. A 
ragged performance did not prevent 
the charming tunes, appropriately 
harmonized and scored by Kodaly, 


from making a delightful impression 
R 


Murder in the Cathedral 


July 24.—Ildebrando Pizzetti's 
opera “Murder in the Cathedral”, 
based on T. S. Eliot’s play, was staged 
by the Empire State Festival on July 
24, as the first of two performances 
of the work. (This was the opera 
being presented by the festival last 
summer when heavy winds and rains 
brought about the collapse of the tent 
it Ellenville.) 

It is curious to me that a composer 
such as Pizzetti, who is nearly 80, can 
show no individual expression in his 
music. Although I have no quarrel 
with the sentimentality of his musical 
language, his score is often banal, 
such as at the entrance of the four 
knights, and, at best, effective for a 
particular dramatic situation, as the 
assassination of Beckett. 

There are moments of moving 
theater in the work, but most of these 
are to Eliot's credit. Musically Piz- 
zetti does display the perennial Italian 
gift for sensing just what is right for 
a particular situation, a trait not un- 
characteristic of Verdi, Puccini and 
Menotti 

“Murder in the Cathedral” is a 
show-piece for bass and we had an 
excellent one in Plinio Clabassi, who 
made his American debut in this per- 
formance. Mr. Clabassi possesses a 
rich and handsome voice, which un- 





a 


Harold Ferman 


William Zalkan (left), director of 
publicity for the St. Louis Muni- 
cipal Opera, and Edwin McArthur, 
who is celebrating his 15th year as 
its musical director 


fortunately was not shown off to best 
advantage in the first act, where it 
sounded forced in the upper register. 
However, his singing in the interlude 
ind the second act was a joy to hear, 
especially combined with his impos- 
ing stage presence. The supporting 
singers sang with little luster or in- 
terest, with the exception of baritone 
Calvin Marsh. Teresa Stratas was 
effective dramatically, but disappoint- 
ing vocally. One of the main assets 
of the production was _ Robert 
Fletcher’s sets and costumes. 

The Symphony of the Air’s playing 
was quite routine and there were re- 
curring problems of intonation. Con- 
ductor Laszlo Halasz, despite his ob- 
vious enthusiasm for the music, never 
seemed to completely fuse his forces 
into a convincing musical whole. 

—J.A. 


Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 


Juty 25.—Thirty-two 
dimmed neither the 
freshness of 


years have 
novelty nor the 
Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
Rex”. As presented by Leopold Sto- 
kowski during his Saturday night 
program, it symbolized the composer's 
neoclassicism at its source. Long be- 
fore Stravinsky settled into the formu- 
las that now characterize his work, he 
achieved a forcefulness that “Oedi- 
pus” readily conveys. 

Even then he communicated through 
the chorus and the orchestration 
much more than through the solo 
parts. To hear the opening pages be- 
comes almost startling in the light of 
what begins to happen later in this 
work and then later in all his music. 
As Oedipus was the plaything of 
heartless gods, so this “opera-oratorio” 
is the plaything of Stravinsky stylistic- 
ally. The fact that he never Quite 
mixed styles again in this way indi- 
cates some restriction in freedom of 
expression. 

The rhythmic patterns, the popular 
tune, the spare orchestration all 
sounded fresh as conceived in this 
work, perhaps because they are still 
pliable. There is even dramatic cli- 
max. Thus, however heartless the 
gods, Stravinsky had not succumbed 
to the austerity that neoclassicism 
finally has meant to him. 

Mr. Stokowski’s power to fashion 
the performance made it significant. 
While none of the soloists touched 
distinction, the chorus trained by 
Hugh Ross did. Giulio Gari sang the 
title role with a certain mastery of 
its difficulties. Nedda Jane Casey, 
Joseph Rouleau, William Whitesides, 
John Gillaspy, and Fague Springman 
competed the cast. E. G. Marshall 
read Jean Cocteau’s narrative in E. 
E. Cumming’s English translation, 
while the others sang in Latin as 
prescribed. 

As a tribute to the 
Bloch, Mr. Stokowski 
“Cortége Funébre” 
Poémes Juifs”. He imparted his old 
magic to performances of Bach’s 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor 
and the Brahms Third Symphony with 
most felicitous tonal results and char- 
acteristic touches. —M. K. 


late Ernest 
played the 
from “Trois 


Handel’s Semele 


July 31.—Those who 
forward to the rare experience of 
hearing Handel's “Semele” on July 
31 encountered a perplexing perform- 
ance. Arnold Gamson’s version strove 


had looked 


for dramatic cogency and pictorial 
effectiveness but succeeded in achiev- 
ing neither. Instead, with consider- 
able attention given to ballet, the per- 
formance distracted the listener suffi- 
ciently from Handel's music to make 
it almost of secondary importance. 
The impression persisted that the 
audience might not be able to accept 
Handel pure. 

Today “Semele” qualifies much 
more as an oratorio than as an opera. 
Perhaps it should be so presented. 
Mr. Gamson’s staging, in which he 
was assisted by George Mully as 
director and Donald McKayle as 
choreographer, called for three levels. 
The chorus and orchestra were di- 
vided on two of them, the stage 
within the stage was reserved for 
Jupiter's shennanigans. Theoretically, 
it had its point; actually, it made the 
performance disjointed. 

The simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of Handel's music demands the 
same kind of treatment in the 20th 
century. Trying to stylize it in an 
18th-century conception runs into the 
danger of making the performance 
cute or quaint. Though the choreo- 
graphy sought to convey dramatic in- 
tent, it frequently became supercilious. 
Thus the real worth of the score 
lost out to fussiness on the stage. 

There is much eloquent music, 
much beautiful melody, and many 
pages that are “real fun” in this 
score. Some of it came through in 
the scene between Semele and Jupiter 
when she made her fatal request. 
Here Elaine Malbin and Andre Turp 
were at their best, though neither 
sang with distinction. Kenneth Smith 
appeared most vocally suited to the 
music and scored a hit as Somnus. 
Lisbeth Pritchett and William Duval 
served adequately as Juno and Apollo. 

M. K. 


Other Events 


Other evenis at the 
Music Festival included a concert on 
July 19 conducted by Newell Jen- 
kins, with Eleanor Ross, soprano, and 
Stecher and Horowitz, duo-pianists, 
as soloists. On July 26, Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted an orchestral concert 
including Tchaikovsky's First Piano 
Concerto, with Jorge Bolet as soloist. 
The season concluded with a perform- 
ance on Aug. 8 of “La Bohéme”, 
conducted by Mr. Pelletier, and a 
concert on Aug. 9 featuring the John 
Lewis Modern Jazz Quartet with the 
Symphony of the Air, and Gunther 
Schuller conducting. 


Empire State 


Di Blasi Conducts 
Series in Detroit 


Detroit—Francesco Di Blasi is 
again conducting the Detroit Little 
Symphony this summer at Detroit's 
Metropolitan Beach. He has been 
re-engaged for his sixth season as 
conductor of the Pontiac Symphony 
and for his fifth year as conductor of 
the Michigan Opera in Detroit. 





six-concert 

from July 12 
through Sept. 27 is taking place at 
the newly established Silvermine 
Guild Chamber Music Center. Under 
the direction of Paul Wolfe, such 
composers as Paul Creston, Roger 
Goeb, John McDowell, and Walling- 
ford Riegger will participate 


Norwalk, Conn. — A 
chamber-music series 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Hendl, Chavez, Golschmann Heard at Ravinia 


Jazz Music Draws Record 
Crowds to Festival at Park 


By Howarp Ta.iey 


Chicago. — Walter Hendl, artistic 
director of the Ravinia Festival, 
opened the second week of concerts 
on July 7 with a self-effacing program 
of excerpts from operas of Verdi and 
Puccini, featuring Frances Yeend, 
soprano, and Richard Tucker, tenor. 
Miss Yeend scored a veritable triumph 
in the aria, “In questa reggia”, from 
Puccini’s “Turandot”, with Mr. Tucker 
not far behind in “Nessun dorma”, 
from the same work. 

The first half of the program, de- 
voted to Verdi, was more tentative 
than otherwise, but it, too, had its 
moments of excellence in arias from 
“A Masked Ball” and in Mr. Hendl’s 
able conducting of the Overture to 
“The Battle of Legnano”. A near ca- 
pacity crowd applauded with more 
and more enthusiasm, the applause 
swelling to an ovation after the duet 
from Act I of “Madama Butterfly”. 

The Thursday and Saturday eve- 
ning concerts, conducted by Mr. 
Hendl, marked the appearance of By- 
ron Janis, piano. Mr. Janis, gave an 
incandescent performance of the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto No. 1 on 
Thursday with the evident approval 
of the huge audience, which included 
Frol Koslov, first deputy premier of 
the USSR, and Russian Ambassador 
Menshikov. 

On Saturday, Mr. Hendl and Mr. 
Janis were in splendid fettle in an 
uncommonly fine performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano Concerto. 
Alexander Tcherepnin’s Symphony 
No. 4 was played for the first time at 
these concerts. Not large in scale, the 
symphony had many moments of in- 
spired lyricism; in its totality it had 
that surety of craftmanship for which 
Mr. Tcherepnin is famous. The “Fire- 
bird” Suite, by Stravinsky, completed 
the all-Russian program. 


Kostelanetz Leads Concert 


Tuesday, July 14, Andre Kostelan- 
etz, according to the local press, gave 
slick, polished performances of music 
ranging from Handel's “Water Music” 
to Gershwin’s “An American in Paris”. 
Two firsts at these concerts were 
Puccini’s “Crisantemi”, for string or- 
chestra, employing themes later used 
in “Manon Lescaut”, and Walton’s 
“Johannesburg” Festival Overture. 

In the theatre, on Wednesday and 
Friday, the New York Pro Musica 
gave performances of Renaissance and 
Baroque vocal and _ instrumental 
music. 

Last heard at Ravinia in 1946, 
Carlos Chavez returned to conduct 
the Thursday and Saturday programs, 
with Rudolf Firkusny, piano, as solo- 
ist. At his first appearance Mr. Chavez 
impressed at once as man and musi- 
cian in an overdeliberate, perhaps, in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Overture, 
“Leonore” No. 3. One seemed to be 
hearing it as a novelty, not a bad 
thing for an overworked staple in the 
orchestral repertoire. 

New to Ravinia were two works: 
the Symphonic Poem, “Sensemaya”, 
by Silvestre Revueltas (1899-1940), 
and the “Danzas Sinfonicas”, by 
Julian Orbon (1925-). Though rather 
short for a symphonic poem the 
“Sensemaya” had a rude vitality that 
brushed aside, as it were, equivoca- 
tions of manner and message. The 
“Danzas”, with the second movement, 
“Gregorgiana”, omitted, had even 
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more impact; colorful, tuneful, stark 
and truthful. Both works were offered 
as a salute to the coming Pan-Ameri- 
can Games in August-September and 
both were accorded a splendid per- 
formance by Mr. Chavez and the or- 
chestra. 


Mr. Firkusny essayed the craggy 
Brahms Concerto No. with some 
measure of success, considering the 
humid atmosphere, which also af- 
fected the resonance of the lower 
strings. Because of the selfless dedi- 
cation of both pianist and conductor 
I found myself listening to this work 
as if I were hearing it for the first 
time. The noble horn passages were 
played by Philip Farkas more promi- 
nently than usual; in such sylvan sur- 
roundings they were truly affecting. 
With music-making like this any mal- 
adjustments in tempo and the like 
seemed inconsequential. 

At the Saturday concert, which I 
did not hear, Mr. Chavez conducted 
his own Symphony No. 4 (“Roman- 
tica”); Ravel’s “Valses Nobles et Sen- 
timentales”; and Falla’s Suite from 
the ballet “El Amor Brujo”, in which 
Lili Chookasian, contralto, was solo- 
ist. Mr. Firkusny played the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in G minor. 

Returning for his fourth Ravinia 
engagement, Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor, opened the fourth week 
of concerts with a brisk and rousing 
Overture to “Russlan and Lud- 
milla”, by Glinka, continuing with 
the first hearing at Ravinia of Proko- 
fieff's Suite No. 2 from the ballet 
“Romeo and Juliet”, the highlight of 
the concert. Jennie Tourel, mezzo- 
soprano, displayed her experienced art 
in operatic arias by Purcell, Mozart, 
Rossini, and Tchaikovsky. Barber's 
Adagio for Strings and Roussel’s 
Suite No. 2 from the ballet “Bacchus 
and Ariadne” were the other orches- 
tral numbers on the program. 


Without benefit of soloist the 
Thursday program featured the 
Brahms Symphony No. 2 and Respi- 
ghi’s “The Fountains of Rome”. 

Augustin Anievas, piano, appeared 
as soloist in Prokofieff's Concerto No. 
3, as winner of the Michaels Award 
last summer. He scored a triumph, 
ably assisted by Mr. Golschmann, 
who proceeded to garner laurels of 
his own with a lively and interesting 
performance of Kabalevsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. 


On July 22 and 24, the Kingston 


Trio and the Gerry Mulligan jazz 
group made local history by attracting 
the largest audiences in Ravinia his- 
tory. The attendance record set by 
Louis Armstrong in 1956 was broken 
Friday when 14,142  jazz-lovers 
stormed the Park. It was reported that 
many listeners took to the trees to 
get a glimpse of their favorite per- 
formers; considering the circum- 
stances, an appropriate vantage point. 

At the close of the first week of 
Grant Park concerts Mildred Miller, 
mezzo-soprano, was resplendent in 
appearance and voice in a varied pro- 
gram that included two arias from 
“Mignon”, by Thomas, and the solo 
in Falla’s “El Amor Brujo”. Milton 
Katims gave a deft performance of 
Bizet’s Symphony in C and finished 
the concert with Grofe’s “Grand 
Canyon” Suite. Ael 

On July 1 Seymour Lipkin, piano, 
played the Beethoven Concerto No. | 
in fine style, though he tended to over- 
do the accentuation in the third move- 
ment. Mr. Katims gave a first Chicago 
performance of Boris Blacher’s “Con- 
certante Musik”, a colorful but 
scarcely memorable piece. Both Mr. 
Katims and the orchestra excelled in 
the opening Concerto Grosso in D 
minor, by Vivaldi-Giannini, and in the 
closing work, Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2. 

The third week brought to us the 
former Chicagoan, Robert Whitney, 
conductor, and the new concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony, Sidney 
Harth. Mr. Whitney made an impres- 
sive beginning with a less than im- 
pressive score, Creston’s “Invocation 
and Dance”. Mr. Harth also was 
favorably heard in Tchaikovsky's 
Concerto in D major. The Handel- 
Harty Suite from the “Water Music”, 
and the Beethoven Symphony No. 8 
were the other two large-scale items 
on the program. 

On the following Friday, Mr. Whit- 
ney brought out another score new to 
Chicago: Dello Joio’s “The Triumph 
of St. Joan”, that seemed to 
haunted by one or two themes from 
Borodin’s Symphony in B minor. Mr. 
Harth played Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D minor with considerable dash, to 
the detriment of rhythmic precision in 
the third movement. 

The July 15 concert, which I did 
not hear, was conducted by Leo 
Kopp. It featured the Lalo Concerto 
in D minor, with Leopold Teraspul- 
sky, principal cellist of the orchestra, 





The Cincinnati 
Summer Opera this 
year imported Ital- 
ian artists (right) 
for performances 
of “The Barber of 
Seville”, as a cul- 
tural exchange with 
the winners of the 
American Opera 
Auditions, who 
have just gone to 
Italy to make de- 
buts there. Shown 
in the picture, left 
to right, are Ken- 
neth Becker, of 
KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines; Ugo Be- 
nelli; Clelia Dro- 
vandi; Ottavio Gar- 
aventa (seated ); 
Guido Pasella; Al- 
berto Zedda, con- 
ductor; and Bon- 
aldo Giaiotti. John 
L. Magro heads 
the Audition. 


as soloist, and a concert version of 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
with Silvio Insana, conductor, a group 
of Chicago vocalists, and the Chicago 
Park District Opera Guild chorus. 

The weekend concerts were devoted 
to an all-Verdi program conducted by 
Alfredo Antonini, the music director ' 
of a newly formed Milwaukee Sym- 
phony, with Mary Curtis-Verna, 
soprano, and Jan Peerce, tenor, as 
soloists. Miss Curtis-Verna was opu- 
lent in voice in arias from “Il Trova- 
tore” and “La Forza del Destino”. 
But the experienced Mr. Peerce dis- 
closed a finer sense of phrasing in his 
solos from “La Forza” and from 
“Rigoletto”. Mr. Antonini provided 
competent accompaniments to the 
vocal selections and gave sterling per- 
formances of the overtures to “Na- 
bucco” and “The Sicilian Vespers”. 

The July 22 concert, with Irwin 
Hoffman, conductor, and Ber! Senof- 
sky, violin, was rained out, but both 
appeared in fine fettle on July 24. Mr. 
Senofsky played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in E minor with great sen- 
sitivity; Mr. Hoffman gave to the 
Sibelius Symphony No. 2 all! he had, 
which was considerable. It is hoped 
that he will have more appearances 
next year. 


. ve ‘ 

Leading Singers Set 
For Chicago Opera 

Chicago. — The Chicago Lyric 
Opera season will open on Oct, 12 
with a new production of Bizet’s 
“Carmen”, with Jean Madeira, Ern- 
est Blanc, and Giuseppe di Stefano. 

Other operas and singers for the 
season are “Cenerentola”, with Anna 
Maria Rota, Irene Callaway, Nicola 
Monti, Fernando Corena, and Donald 
Gramm and Gianandrea Gavazzeni 
conducting; “Simon Boccanegra”, with 
Tito Gobbi, Margherita Roberti, Rich- 
ard Tucker, and Ferruccio Mazzoli, 
and Gianandrea Gavazzeni conduct- 
ing; “Jenufa”, with Gré Brouwenstijn, 
Sylvia Fisher, Irene Callaway, Rich- 
ard Cassilly, and Robert Charlesbois, 
and Lovro von Matacic conducting; 
“Cosi Fan Tutte”, with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Christa Ludwig, Sylvia 
Stahlman, Leopold Simoneau, Walter 
Berry, and Fernando Corena, and 
Josef Krips conducting; “The Flying 
Dutchman”, with Birgit Nilsson, Eu- 
gene Tobin, Tomislav Neralic, and 
Josef Greindl, and Lovro von Matacic 
conducting; “Thais”, with Leontyne 
Price, Irene Callaway, Irene Krama- 
rich, Leopold Simoneau, Michel 
Roux, and Fernando Corena, and 
Georges Pretre conducting; “Turan- 
dot”, with Birgit Nilsson, Leontyne 
Price, Giuseppe di Stefano, Fernando 
Corena, and Ferruccio Mazzoli, and 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni conducting; 
“Masked Ball”, with Birgit Nilsson, 
Sylvia Stahlman, Irene Kramarich, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, and Tito Gobbi, 
and Bruno Bartoletti conducting; “La 
Gioconda”, with Eileen Farrell, Irene 
Dalis, Irene Kramarich, Richard 
Tucker, and Maria Tallchief (balle- 
rina), and Bruno Bartoletti conduct- 
ing. 


Stessin, Zega Open 
Connecticut Festival 


Ninth 
Music 
Regional 


Deep River, Conn. — The 
Annual Connecticut Valley 
Festival held at the Valley 
Auditorium in Deep River opened 
July 9 with a concert by Herbert 
Stessin, pianist, and Alfred Zega, 
baritone and the festival's musical di- 
rector. Subsequent concerts are fea- 
turing David Davis, violinist; Gerald 
Warburg, cellist; Lois Hartzell, who 
will sing Hindemith’s “Marienleben”; 
and the Fleetwood Singers 
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Worcester Celebrates a Century of Festivals 


Mainly a choral venture, the programs were founded 


6é * . . . ae 
as “a social, genial reunion of all lovers of music 





The 100th Worcester Music 
Festival will present five even- 
ing concerts, on Oct. 19, 20, 
22, 23 and 24, with the Detroit 
Symphony under Paul Paray 
and the Festival Chorus of 250 
voices under T. Charles Lee. 
The Saturday morning Concert 
for young people will be con- 
ducted by Valter Poole 

The evening soloists will be 
Yehudi Menuhin, Robert Casa- 
desus, Eileen Farrell, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, and Cesare Siepe. 


The Saturday morning soloist 
will be 14-year-old Lorin Hol- 
lander. Choral works will in- 
clude the Bruckner “Te Deum”, 
excerpts from the Bach B minor 
Mass and Honegger’s “King 
David”, the Coronation Scene 
from “Boris Godunoff” and 
short works by contemporary 
Americans. Orchestral works 
will include the premiere of a 
suite commissioned by the fes- 
tival, Walter Piston’s “New 
England Sketches”.—J. F. K. 





Joun F. Kyes 
N CENTRAI 


Massachusetts, 
about 45 


miles from Boston, 

the oldest annual undertaking 
of its sort in America is making 
plans for the 100th Worcester Mu 
sic Festival, to be held Oct. 19-24 
in the Memorial Auditorium. Amid 
arrangements for the occasion, eves 
are turned back to scan the quaint 
beginnings of this project in 1858, 
and the sometimes craggy but al- 
ways meaningful profile of its first 
century 

The festival is more than 100 
years old, but events set the clock 
back twice. In 1918, after the 
chorus and artists were ready and 
programs printed, an edict from the 
Board of Health caused last-minute 
chaos. The influenza epidemic was 
in full sway. There was no festival 
in 1918; but the audiences of 1919 
heard the identical programs and 
took home booklets labeled “1918” 
Here then was no cessation of ac- 
tivities, but only an “Act of God” 

The situation in 1922 was less 
simple. Nelson P. Coffin, who be- 
came choral conductor in 1920. felt 
from the start that festival-time 
should be shifted from fall to 
spring. He also felt that the male 
contingent of the chorus needed 
strengthening. The result was a 
male chorus concert, with soloists. 
in May, 1922 

The story goes that Arthur J. 
Bassett, president, a musician as 
peppery as he was talented, wanted 
this effort to be known as the 64th 
festival, but the directors “pulled a 
fast one” and announced that the 
64th Festival would be deferred 
until May, 1923. So again. with 
no cessation of activity. the tally 
of festivals skipped a year. 

Coffin died in the spring of 1923. 
The festival in May despite gal- 
lant conducting by home talent. J. 
Vernon Butler and M1 Bassett, had 
a hard time, and the association re- 
verted to fall concerts in 1924. 

So 1959 will bring the 100th 
festival. What was the first one 
like, in 1858? A four-day musical 
convention, known several sea- 
sons as “Worcester County Musi- 
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cal Institute”, it was organized by 
two Worcester men, Edward Ham- 
ilton, a former music teacher, and 
B. D. Allen, a pianist and organ- 
ist. They enlisted the services of 
Professor B. F. Baker of Boston. 
There were lectures, hymn-singing, 
and rehearsals for a “grand con- 
cert”, in which were included such 
diverse items as Baker’s cantata, 
“The Burning Ship” (repeated in 
1859), Hamilton’s “Sanctus”, and 
“Messiah” excerpts. 

The Worcester County Musical 
Convention of 1863 was represen- 
tative of 25 towns and villages. The 
next year found enthusiasm ex- 
pressed in the raising of funds for 
an organ. 

[he conventions prospered by 
slow stages, emerging some years 
later as events employing a real or- 
chestra and a series of preliminary 
rehearsals. The present Worcester 
County Musical Association was 
organized in 1872 when its project 
assumed the present name, “Wor- 
cester Music Festival” 
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Program of 1872, the first under 
the name of the Worcester County 
Musical Association 


Much of the progress then can 
be attributed to Carl Zerrahn, who 
became conductor in 1866 at the 
age of 40, and reigned supreme for 
31 seasons. 1866, by the way, saw 
Worcester attempt its first complete 
oratorio, “Judas Maccabaeus”, 
using the added accompaniment of 
the Mendelssohn Quintet of Bos- 
ton and a double bass. 

Zerrahn began his musical career 
in Germany, emigrated to America 
in 1848, for economic as well 
political reasons, and became 
known in Worcester when on tour 
with the Germania Orchestra. His 
election as conductor of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston, 
in 1855, brought him still more 
closely to the attention of the fes- 
tival. 

While many details were some- 
what crude in these early years, and 
factions flourished, there was a 
basic honesty and zeal, admirably 
expressed in the words printed on 
the 1872 programs, first to bear 
the name of the new association: 

“The object and aims of this As- 
sociation are: The improvement of 
choirs in the performance of church 
music; the foundation of an ele- 
vated musical taste, through the 
study of music in its highest de- 


Above: Carl Zerrahn, who conduct- 
ed the festival for 31 seasons, be- 
ginning in 1866 

Left: Albert Stoessel, festival leader 
for 18 seasons, ending with his 
death in 1943 

Below: The Worcester Municipal 
Memorial Auditorium, current home 
of the festival 


partments; and a social, genial re- 
union of all lovers of music. 

Carl Zerrahn shared the podium 
for the first ten years with various 
assistants, among them Dudley 
Buck. After a long period as sole 
conductor, we find him turning 
over the orchestral direction, first 
to Victor Herbert in 1889-91, and 
then to Franz Kneisel. 

From 1897, the year of Zer- 
rahn’s retirement, up to the present 
seems a long time, but Mrs. La- 
vinia C. Carpenter, who joined the 
Festival Chorus that year, has just 
completed her 62nd season in it. 

After Zerrahn came men of note 
who worked hard for varying 
lengths of time: George W. Chad- 
wick for four years; Wallace Good- 
rich for six; Arthur Mees for 12; 
Coffin for three; Henry Hadley for 
one. With them as orchestral con- 
ductors were Kneisel, Gustave 
Strube, Thaddeus Rich, and René 
Pollain. 

Mees, who conducted his first 
festival at 58, was in the upper six- 
ties when I first sang in the chorus 
as a college student. He was a 
thorough, devoted gentleman of the 
old school. 

Coffin, who brought charm and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Carmel Bach Series Samples 


Rarely Heard Works 


By ArtHUR BLOOMFIELD 


Carmel, Calif—The 22nd annual 
Bach Festival here snapped into a 
high gear of artistic satisfaction at its 
opening program, on July 20, and for 
a week following took us happily 
down main lines and into inner 
recesses of the 17th- and 18th-century 
literature. As followers of this festival 
know, the repertoire is not restricted 
to J. S. Bach. This year there was 
much attention to Handel, thanks to 
the bicentenary, and the festival 
turned itself now and then into a 
special sort of introduction service to 
such unfortunately snubbed musicians 
as Charles John Stanley and Baldas- 
sare Galuppi. 

The opening evening began with 
Bach’s masterful bit of self-plagiar- 
ism, his Cantata No. 191, “Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo”, which draws on the B 
minor Mass more or less exactly for 
its three movements. Immediately 
apparent was the finish that Sandor 
Salgo, the conductor, had put on his 
forces in a minimum rehearsal time. 
The young orchestra, the majority of 
which is professional, begins its prepa- 
ration of six different programs only a 
week before the festival opens, and 
only by quick efficiency can the job 
be done. 

But the Stanford University pro- 
fessor-conductor’s baton work is much 
more than simply efficient. The can- 
tata performance brought out from 
the chorus and orchestra the crisp 
attacks and clean textures that are 
essential, but also the desired radiance 
and expressiveness of mood. The or- 
chestra’s tone was sweet and solid. 
By intermittently cutting his 60-piece 
chorus down to a sort of choral con- 
certino he facilitated a dynamic vari- 
ety that was stylistically authentic and 
effective. 


Lofty Music in “Samson” 


The main body of the first program 
was given over to Handel's oratorio 
“Samson”, and while some of this 
long work may be rather humdrum, 
there is no question that the Israelites 
have some of Handel's loftiest lamen- 
tational music to sing. 

The performance called on the serv- 
ices of a battery of fine soloists too 
numerous to mention, but one re- 
members in particular the strong, 
richly sung Samson of Howard 
Sutherland, tenor; the thundering 
voice and marvelously venomous “act- 
ing” of Carl Schultz, who sang Hara- 
pha the giant; and the airy vocalism 
of silvery-toned Marie Gibson, a 
young Isobel Baillie, in “Let the 
Bright Seraphim”. 

The second evening’s program was 
titled “Bach Visits the King in Pots- 
dam” and drew on music by J. S. 
Bach himself; his son Wilhelm Friede- 
mann, who journeyed with him to see 
the king; and Frederick the Great 
himself, flutist and composer. Not to 
mention a number by Telemann, who 
happened to be the godfather of C. 
P. E. Bach, employed at the court. It 
was in the Telemann G major Viola 
Concerto that we heard some magnifi- 
cent viola playing by Milton Thomas, 
of Los Angeles, who has appeared 
with Casals. The beauty of tone, the 
nobility of line, and the incisiveness 
of attack added up to very high-level 
playing. Frederick’s Third Flute Con- 
certo was ably played by Raymond 
Fabrizio. 

Randolph Hokanson, pianist of the 


August, 1959 


University of Washington, revealed 
his great abilities in the Baroque and 
Classic-period literature in a morning 
recital. 

The evening program of July 23 
was a concert in spatial relationships. 
Titled “Bach and the Conductors of 
San Marco”, it laid much stress on 
the art of separately placed vocal and 
instrumental groups as developed at 
St. Mark’s in Venice. The widest 
separation came in Gabrieli’s Can- 
zona Duodecimi Toni a 10, with one 
brass choir placed on steps near the 
front-right of the stage, and another 
at the rear of Sunset Auditorium in 
the balcony. For Schuetz’s motet 
“Saul, Saul, was verfolgst du mich”, 
for three choruses and one _instru- 
mental ensemble, the stage itself was 
divided off by invisible lines into four 
quadrants. In the Schuetz and other 
works the Festival Chorale was a 
delight to hear. This is a special group 
of two dozen singers, with every 
member a soloist. 

Also heard on this program was 
Bach's great C minor Concerto for 
Oboe, Violin and Strings, and its al 
most romantic melody was beautifully 
spun out by Raymond Duste and Wil- 
lard Tressel, the soloists. Mr. Tressel 
was the festival concertmaster this 
year. 

Charles John Stanley, a blind Eng- 
lishman born a_ generation after 
Handel, provided one of the pleasant- 
est surprises of the Festival at the 
evening program on July 24, when 
his Second Concerto in B minor for 
strings was performed. The slow 
movements are remarkably expressive. 
Modified staging helped give the Fes- 


tival Chorale’s performance of Or- 
lando Gibbons’ “Street Cries of 
London” an extra dash of fun; the two 
dozen singers were grouped around 
Mr. Salgo and the harpsichord in a 
semicircle. One by one and two by 
two they stepped out from their places 
to sing the praises of almanacs, wash- 
ing boards, and such. 

A virtuoso performance of the harp 
version of Handel’s Concerto Op. 4, 
No. 6, earned an encore for Anne 
Adams, San Francisco Symphony 
harpist. Charles Fulkerson, pianist, 
was the able soloist in an amiable 
Concerto in E flat, Op. 7, No. 5, by 
Johann Christian Bach. 

The eighteenth-century “Pop” con- 
cert on July 25 concluded with 
Haydn's “Farewell” Symphony, per- 
formed in candlelight, and there was 
also Bach’s comic cantata, “Phoebus 
and Pan”, amusingly set forth, with 
Carl Schultz mugging his way through 
the part of Pan in a red smoking 
jacket. 

The climax of the heavily-attended 
festival came with two performances 
on July 26 of the B minor Mass. Mr. 
Salgo’s tempos were excellently 
chosen; the phrasing left no possible 
beauty untouched, and the chorus sang 
with bite, precision, warmth and 
solidity. 

Ludwig Altman offered organ re- 
citals the afternoons of July 21 and 
23, introducing us to music by Han- 
del’s teacher Zachau, and there was a 
chamber-music program the morning 
of July 24 which intelligently mixed 
some Purcell and Handel. 
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San Francisco Pops 
1° 

Led by Fiedler 

San Francisco.—San_ Francisco’s 
variation on the Boston Pops, the Art 
Commission-sponsored summer series 
of Pops concerts under Arthur Fied- 
ler’s direction, began its ninth season 


Haydn Oratorio High Point 
Of Anchorage Fete in Alaska 


Anchorage, Alaska.— 
age Festival of Music, under the 
co-directorship of Robert Shaw and 
Julius Herford, came to the close of 
its fourth and finest year in June. The 
last of the major concerts was de- 
voted to a work chosen by Mr. Shaw 
as apropos Alaska’s year of statehood 
—Haydn’s “The Creation”. Participat- 
ing were the Shaw-directed Anchorage 
Community Chorus and Symphony, 
along with visiting guest artists: Helen 
Boatwright, soprano; James Wainner, 
tenor; and Donald Gramm, bass- 
baritone. Also onstage among the 
orchestra were California importees 
Daniel Lewis, violinist, and Paul 
Anderson, cellist, as well as five in- 
strumentalists from the Portland Sym- 
phony. 

Other festival highlights included 
individual recitals by each visiting 
artist, as well as a master instrumental 
recital with Mr. Lewis, Mr. Anderson 
and John Wustman, pianist of New 
York. The first of the main concerts 
included Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, Fauré’s Requiem, and Stravin- 
sky’s “Symphony of Psalms”, the last 
in a special transcription for duo- 
piano and timpani accompaniment. 
The duo-pianists were Anchorage’s 
own Michi and Murray North, a hus- 
band-and-wife team, who have per- 
formed in concert considerably. (Mrs. 
North made her debut in her native 
Japan at the age of eight.) Mr. North, 
at Mr. Shaw’s suggestion, had made 
the transcription for the Stravinsky 
work. 


The Anchor- 


Under the Alaskan flag, Robert 
Shaw rehearses the Anchorage Com- 
munity Chorus and Orchestra 


Both the Anchorage public and in- 
terested amateur musicians were of- 
fered during festival weeks a chance 
to study with the artists. Julius Her- 
ford conducted Bach seminars for 
pianists and a series of score studies, 
and he reached thousands every day 
with a highly popular TV show called 
“Concert-Lectures for the Layman”. 
Each visiting vocalist and instrumen- 
talist also gave individual lessons. 

On one Saturday morning, Mr. 
Shaw conducted a special children’s 
concert, in which, with the help of all 
artists and props that ranged from a 
length of garden hose to a cow horn, 
he told the story of music through the 
works being performed during festival 


in Civic Auditorium on July 7. As 
usual, the orchestra sat behind a wall 
of gladiolas; tables well-stocked with 
pretzels were placed on the main 
floor, and cork-poppings competed 
with the music. 

The musical fare, as is customary, 
stressed the lightweight and the 
middleweight, but there was a big 
helping of subtlety in Desdemona’s 
two arias from the last act of “Otello”, 
beautifully sung by Carole Larsen. 
Miss Larsen, of the San Francisco bay 
area, is actually a stranger to the local 
musical stage; she has built her repu- 
tation in other places, singing as solo- 
ist with the Salt Lake Tabernacle 
Choir on its Eastern tour and with the 
Flagstad-managed Oslo Opera. She 
has a suave, seductive lyric voice and 
a mature sense of interpretation. Her 
vocal instrument sounded a little too 
light and verged a little too much on 
the soubrette-type in arias from 
“Tosca” and “Trovatore”, but she 
sang them convincingly. 

The second annual Lively Arts 
Festival, staged by the Contemporary 
Dancers Foundation at its center here 
June 26-July 5, ran aground on a 
muddy, pretentious little opera, “Illu- 
sion for Three”, by George Muldoon, 
who has studied with Roger Sessions 
and Darius Milhaud. But it reached 
heights of glowing perfection in the 
Berkeley Chamber Singers’ perform- 
ances of 16th-century and Hindemith 
chansons. They came as part of an 
art-song program which also had 
good performances of Mussorgsky’s 
“Songs and Dances of Death” by 
Henrietta Harris and Turina’s “Poema 
en Forma de Canciones” by Corinne 
Christopherson. 


Musical Art Quartet Heard 


Another evening, the Musical Art 
Quartet, composed of four San Fran- 
cisco Symphony men, revived Mil- 
haud’s 45-year-old Second Quartet. 
Now and then the score happens onto 
some touching, distinguished lyricism 
along its rather bland way. A young 
pianist named Thomas Hutchings also 
participated in the scantily attended 
festival, offering a clean and incisive 
if not flawless exposition of Bach's 
Second English Suite and a particu- 
larly vivid one of Bloch’s “Sea 
Poems”. 

Egon Petri concluded his memora- 
ble Thursday evening Beethoven 
sonata cycle at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art June 25, and the 
Hollywood Quartet, which added 
further distinction to the early- 
summer music calendar, wound up its 
series of four programs at the 
Museum the following evening. 

The Veterans’ Auditorium was sold 
out the two nights of June 23 and 24 
for performances of the Musicians 
and Dancers of the Japanese Imperial 
Household, homeward-bound follow- 
ing their New York appearances. See- 
ing and hearing Gagaku, as their 
presentation is called, seemed to us 
not so much the experiencing of com- 
positions which have a beginning, an 
end, and all sorts of drive toward 
points of climax in between, but 
rather the partaking of small pieces of 
a larger whole of sound and action 
which stretches infinitely into past and 
future. Arthur Bloomfield 


Chicago Symphony 
Returning to TV 


Chicago.—After a two-season ab- 
sence, the Chicago Symphony and its 


director, Fritz Reiner, will return to 
WGN-TV this fall for a 26-week 
series on Sunday evenings. With guest 
conductors and featured soloists, the 
orchestra will give one-hour pro- 
grams. 





Tanglewood Gets New Shell 


(Continued from page 3) 
stunning new acoustical shell in the 
Music Shed. Made possible by a gift 
of Mrs. Edna Betts Talbot, it replaces 
the old 25-year-old shell that “might 
fall apart at any time”. Out of neces- 
sity, then, has come the Talbot 
Canopy, which has been hailed as 
striking both in looks and in purpose. 
That part of the audience seated on 
the lawns will bless Mrs. Talbot and 
Mr. Munch for contributing the 
$50,000 to create it since the music 
has become much more audible out- 
side 

Designed by Eero Saarinen and 
Associates, architects of Bloomfield, 
Mich., and Bolt, Beranek & Newman, 
acoustical consultants of Cambridge, 
Mass., the canopy is suspended from 
the roof trusses and consists of a 
series of triangular panels of gradu- 
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ated sizes connected tip-to-tip. They 
look like birds or airplanes in flight. 
heir function is to equalize the sound 
for the members of the orchestra as 
well as for the audience. The side 
walls are solid but integrated with the 
floating panels overhead. All are 
painted a dark gray, which contrasts 
strikingly with the musicians dressed 
in white. 

The effect with full orchestra is to 
add both brilliance and richness to the 
sound. The lower strings have more 
body and the woodwinds more articu- 
late clarity. The brasses do not appear 
to blare so loudly. In short, the 
acoustics are more alive than ever 
before 

Beginning with a Bach weekend is 
traditional. Of the three concerts only 
the Sunday matinee jelled, culminating 
in an exuberant performance of the 
Third Suite. This program opened 
with the Sixth Brandenburg Concerto 
and boasted three soloists: Bethany 
Beardslee in Cantata No. 51 with 
Roger Voisin quite in evidence on the 
trumpet, Ruth Posselt and Ralph 
Gomberg in the Concerto for Violin 
and Oboe. 


Four Bach Clavier Concertos 


A somewhat freakish program on 
Saturday listed four clavier concertos 
and the Fourth Suite. Lukas Foss 
dominated the concert playing in all 
four; the D minor (No. 1) and the F 
minor (No. 5) for one clavier; the D 
minor (No. 1) and the C major (No 
2) both for three claviers with Ralph 
Berkowitz and Bernard Zighera. The 
opening program comprised the Third 
Brandenburg, too much of “The 
Musical Offering”, and the Second 
Suite. Mr. Munch was his vigorous 
self in all these programs 

The Mozart weekend caught atten- 
tion for the performance of the 
Requiem, with such excellent soloists 
as Adele Addison, Florence Kopleff, 
Blake Stern, and Donald Gramm, and 
with the Festival Chorus prepared by 
Hugh Ross. It included that strange 
program repeated from last year that 
lines up the last three symphonies. It 
attracts a large crowd which appar- 
ently does not mind either the assem- 
bly-line presentation nor the richness 
of the fare. The first concert brought 
Nicole Henriot-Schweitzer to play the 
Piano Concerto K. 453. Other works 
included the Overture to “Don Gio- 
vanni”, the Divertimento K. 287, and 
the “Haffner” Symphony. 

The Tchaikovsky weekend found 
the full Boston Symphony in the 
Music Shed to play only three works 
of his: Symphonies No. 6 and 5 and 
the Violin Concerto, with Mr. Stern 
as soloist. Mr. Munch conducted 
Martinu’s “Parables” with the dis 
cernment that gives it stature. Lukas 
Foss conducted his own “Symphony 
of Chorales”, which goes tangent to 
Bach and gets too involved doing so, 
sometimes quite violently Pierre 
Monteux made his first appearance, 
including in his program D’Indy’s 
“Symphony on a Mountain Air”, in 
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which Miss Henriot-Schweitzer played 
the piano part. 

The Brahms weekend gave more 
attention to his music than had been 
given to Tchaikovsky a week earlier. 
Mr. Monteux opened it with the Bach- 
Respighi Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
minor, of all pieces, and ended with 
Strauss’s “Don Juan”. Mr. Stern 
played the Violin Concerto. The other 
Brahms work was Virgil Thomson’s 
arrangement of Brahms Chorales. 

Mr. Munch revised the Saturday 
program to pay tribute to Ernest 
Bloch. Samuel Mayes played the cello 
rhapsody “Schelomo” in his memory. 
The concert began with Piston’s Third 
Symphony, with the composer present, 
and ended with the Brahms Second 
Symphony. The Haydn Variations 
and D minor Piano Concerto, with 
Mr. Serkin as soloist, dominated Mr. 
Munch’s Sunday program. Aaron 
Copland conducted his “Tender 
Land” Suite, which presents the best 
parts of the opera score. 

Composers of the Romantic period 

-mostly Mendelssohn and Schumann 
but including the Berlioz Requiem— 
were the feature of the fifth weekend. 
Mr. Munch chose the Berlioz as 
appropriate for the Koussevitzky 
Memorial Concert. John McCollum, 
the Festival Chorus, and several addi- 
tional brass players participated. Mr. 
Monteux conducted a program with 
Mendelssohn's “Italian” Symphony 
and Piano Concerto No. 1, Schu- 
mann’s “Manfred” Overture and Con- 
cert Piece Op. 92, with Mr. Serkin as 
soloist. Wagner’s Prelude and Love 
Death from “Tristan and _ Isolde” 
slipped in at the end. Mr. Munch 
played Tcherepnin’s delightful Fourth 
Symphony, Mendelssohn's Violin Con- 
certo, with Mr. Stern as soloist, and 
Schumann’s Second Symphony at the 
Sunday concert. 


Beethoven Weekend 


The Beethoven weekend made no 
deviation whatever from works by 
him. Mr. Munch opened it with the 
Fourth Symphony. Mr. Serkin played 
the Choral Fantasy and Fourth Piano 
Concerto. Mr. Monteux led perform- 
ances of the “Fidelio” Overture and 
Symphonies No. 5 and 6. Mr. Munch 
concluded the festival with a “tradi- 
tional performance of the Ninth 
Symphony, preceded by the “Coriola- 
nus” Overture. 

For the most part the performances 
sustained that high level expected 
from these conductors, soloists, and 


the orchestra. Like most of the music 


played, they are “tried and true”. Full 
appreciation of these facts came in 
larger audiences than usual. The 
weather generally was also more 
favorable than a year ago. 

No account of the Berkshire Festi- 
val should fail to take note of the 
Wednesday evening concerts nor the 
Contemporary Music activity fostered 
by the Fromm Music Foundation for 
the Berkshire Music Center. The 
chamber-music concerts were given by 
the Kroll Quartet, the New York Pro 
Musica, the Beaux Arts Trio of New 
York, the Bel Arte Trio with Ralph 
Berkowitz, Alexander Schneider and 
Leon Kirchner. The Fromm Founda- 
tion sponsored both a concert and a 
lecture-recital series and the Fromm 
Fellowship Players, who participated 
in the seminar and the Sunday night 
Composers’ Forums. 
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Erie Piccagliani 
Arturo di Filippi (right), director 
of the Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami, and Antonio Ghiringhelli, 
general manager of La Scala, who 
arranged to have La Scala supply 
free tickets to Guild members visit- 
ing Milan. A sum was deposited 
with La Seala for this unique, co- 
operative venture 





The works of Prokofieff, Ingolf 
Dahl, Janacek, and Arnold Franchetti 
composed the contemporary chamber- 
music concert on July 13. Franchetti’s 
Three Ricercari for Fifteen Instru- 
ments, commissioned by the Founda- 
tion, had its first performance. The 
lecturers included Leon Kirchner, 
Aaron Copland, Hugh Ross, Gunther 
Schuller, Robert Craft, and Ernst 
Krenek. 

A Gershwin program was played 
by the Boston Pops Orchestra under 
Arthur Fiedler’s direction for the an- 
nual “Tanglewood on Parade”. The 
concert included the “Rhapsody in 
Blue” and the Concerto in F, with 
Earl Wild as piano soloist. 


Memphis Sinfonietta 
Audiences Grow 


Memphis.— The Memphis Sinfo- 
nietta has ended its seventh season. 
The year was marked by the removal 
of the concerts from the small (900) 
Goodwyn Institute Auditorium to the 
much larger Ellis Auditorium (2,400) 
in order to accommodate the growing 
number of patrons. Vincent de Frank 
has been the conductor of the Sin- 
fonietta since its inception and has 
been re-engaged for the eighth season. 

Five regular subscription concerts 
were presented, each one preceded by 
an afternoon concert for school chil- 
dren. The programs have been well 
varied. Anshel Brusilow was soloist 
in the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto; 
Myron Myers, of Memphis, in the 
Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto No. 2; 
and Karen Keyes in the Rachmaninoff 
Paganini Variations. A special chorus 
was organized to do Beethoven's 
“Mount of Olives”; Robert Horsley, 
a local composer, was honored by the 
first performance of his “Night 
Music”, Op. 4. 

Plans for the eighth season will fol- 
low the general scheme of past years. 
but it is hoped to be able to increase 
the personnel of the orchestra. 

—Burnet C. Tuthill 


North Carolina Group 
Completes Annual Tour 


Chapel Hill, N. C. — The North 
Carolina Symphony in its 14th annual 
tour gave 104 concerts, of which 60 
were free children’s concerts. Guest 
soloists with the orchestra were Paul 
Hickfang, Kenji Kobayashi, Otis Lam- 
bert, Evelyn McGarrity, and Elaine 
Skorodin. 
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S. Hurok was selected as the winner of the sixth 
annual award of the Sam S. Shubert Foundation 
for “outstanding individual contribution to the 
New York legitimate theatre”, during the 1958-59 
season. The impresario imported and presented in 
New York, the Bolshoi and Beryozka dance com- 
panies from Russia, the Théatre National Popu- 
laire from Paris, the Old Vic and the Scots and 
Grenadier Guards from Great Britain, and the 
Spanish Ballet of Roberto Iglesias from Madrid. 


Bruno Walter will be awarded the “cultural 
honorary prize for 1959 of the City of Munich”. 
The 82-year-old conductor will receive 15,000 
marks along with the prize, which was awarded 
for the first time last year, to a physicist. 


_ Kurt Herbert Adler has been given the Officer’s 
Cross of the Order of Merit of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


Moura Lympany was one of 11 persons who 
were given silver Pimm’s Cup Awards for 
Britishers who had distinguished themselves on the 
American scene. 


Izler Solomon has been awarded an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by Indiana Central 
College. 


Ace Onoto 

Leonard Pennario, pianist, is shown above in 

Johannesburg, Africa, petting one of the fiercest 
members of the animal kingdom. 


Josef Krips and Friedrich Gulda have received 
the Austrian Cross of Honor for Sciences and Art. 


lina Garfi, Mexican lyric-coloratura soprano, 
has become a favorite of the public in Buenos 
Aires, where she made her debut at the Teatro 
Colon. 


Robert Rounseville sang at the official raising of 
the 49-star United States flag at Rockefeller Center 
in New York on Independence Day. 


Alexander Brailowsky, following a long South 
American tour, is resting at his chalet in Valais, 
Switzerland 


Herbert Barrett sailed on July 15 abroad the 
S.S. Atlantic for an eight-week trip to Europe. The 
concert manager is accompanied by his wife and 
two daughters. 


Nan Merriman is recording both “Messiah” and 
the Bach B minor Mass in Vienna for Westminster 
This summer she is singing in festivals in England, 
Wales, France, and Spain 


Christian Ferras has been and is participating 
in several European festivals, in Stockholm, 
Bergen, Holland, and Casals Festival in Prades, 
France. The young French violinist returns to the 
United States for a six-week period beginning in 
January 1960 
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Graciela Rivera is presenting a new series of 
radio programs in Spanish over station WHOM on 
Monday nights. “Graciela Rivera Canta” is the 
title of the series. 


Maria Stader is replacing Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, 
who is ill, at the Vancouver Festival. 


Louis Sgarro sang at the Yugoslavia Music 
Festival at Split in July. The bass-baritone was 
soloist in the Verdi Requiem and as Mephisto- 
pheles in “Faust”, 


David Abel was incorrectly referred to in this 
department in the previous issue as a pianist. Mr. 
Abel is a violinist and has written to assure us that 
he has no intention of changing instruments. 


Mario Del Monaco, who sang Don José in 
“Carmen” at the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow last 
June, has been awarded the Order of the Lenin 
Academy. 


Ginia Davis made appearances in Paris and 
Vichy before returning to the United States to fill 
summer concert engagements. 


Gloria Davy will make her first operatic guest 
appearance in a German opera house, in the 
title role of “Aida”, in Stuttgart on Sept. 25. She 
will also sing on the German television network 
with Franz Allers conducting. She sings in the 
Beethoven Festival in Bonn; in St. Gallen, Switzer- 
land; and in “Dido and Aeneas” in Vicenza, Italy. 


Lucille Udovik, besides singing for the fourth 
time at the Florence May Music Festival, is tak- 
ing part in opera in Zagreb and Split in Yugo- 
slavia and in Israel, where the American soprano 
will sing in 12 performances of “A Masked Ball” 


Lenore Lafayette and Eugen Tobin are two 
Americans who are heading the cast of “Aida” 
at an open-air opera festival in Augsburg, Ger- 
many. 


Gaspar Cassado married a Japanese pianist, 
Chieko Hara, at the Palazzo Chigi Saraceni in 
Siena, Italy, last May 9. The cellist and his bride 
will make their home in Florence. 


Jaime Laredo, 18-year-old Bolivian-born violinist 
who won the 1959 Queen Elizabeth of Belgium 
International Competition, has been placed under 
contract by RCA Victor, with a disk scheduled 
for immediate release. 


Benno Rabimof (above) shakes hands with a 
Royal Canadian “Mountie” in Banff, Canada. The 
violinist was on his way to Kimberley for a series 
of concerts. 


_ Jussi Bjoerling is among the many artists mak- 
ing operatic recordings in Europe this summer. He 
is making “Turandot” in Rome and “Romeo and 
Juliet” in Geneva. Rosalind Elias is scheduled for 
“Il Trovatore” in Rome. Nicolai Gedda is record- 
ing three works, “The Damnation of Faust”, 
“Eugen Onegin”, and “The Bartered Bride”, Cor- 
nell MacNeil goes to Vienna for “Aida”, after 
having done “Pagliacci” in Rome. 


Olegna Fuschi has won the Prix de Jacques 
Durand in Paris. 


The New York Knickerbocker Players are seen 
above on their arrival in Juneau, Alaska. Eugene 
List (second row, second from left) appeared with 
them as piano soloist. Mr. List has signed a 
contract with Urania Records, for which his first 
album will be called “List Plays Liszt” 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, who has not conducted 
since his illness last winter, is about to take up the 
baton again this month. He flies to Salzburg on 
Aug. 23, where he will lead the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic in Franz Schmidt's oratorio “The Book 
of the Seven Seals”. This will be followed by 
Mahler and Strauss concerts in Cologne. On Sept 
18 he begins an engagement at the Vienna Opera 
that will include Puccini's “Manon Lescaut”, 
“Tosca”, and “Madama Butterfly” and Verdi's “Un 
Ballo in Maschera”. 


William Wildermann, Metropolitan bass, is sing- 
ing Falstaff in Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” at the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, in Nashville, Tenn. 


Phyllis Curtin will make her South American 
debut singing the title role in Massenet’s “Manon 
at the Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires on Aug. 21. 


Ramon Vinay was presented to Queen Juliana 
of Holland following his appearance as Tristan in 
the opening-night production of the Holland Festi- 
val. After vacationing in France the tenor will sing 
in the “Ring” at Covent Garden in September and 
October, in “Cyrano de Bergerac” at the Liceo in 
Barcelona in November, as Tristan at the Metro 
politan in New York, and at other opera houses 


Patrice Munsel gave birth to her fourth child, a 
girl, on July 28. The singer and her husband, 
Robert C. Schuler, are already the parents of 
another girl and two boys. 


William Dembaugh, tenor, and Edward Lee 
Iyler, bass-baritone, will appear as soloists in the 
American premiere of Ghedini’s “Concerto Fune- 
bre” at the New Hampshire Music Festival, Dean 
Ryan, conducting, on August 19. 
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Opera Singers’ Physician 

Caruso’s Method of Voice Produc- 
tion. By P. Mario Marafioti. Cadica 
Enterprises, Austin $12.50 
tO8 pp 


Texas 


There has always been 
of curiosity and mystery 
extraordinary powers of Enrico 
Caruso. Part of the purpose of this 
book, originally published in 1922, is 
to indicate scientifically how Caruso 
ichieved his mastery and suggest ways 
in which both the student and the 
teacher can benefit from this knowl- 
edge. The author, Dr. Marafioti, was 
for many years the personal physician 
»f Caruso and the official physician of 
the Metropolitan Opera, thus making 
him qualified to speak on questions 
of a scientific nature during the course 
of the singer's career 

Dr. Marafioti, setting up seven basic 
principles of voice production, tries 
to show how so many singers attempt 
against the natural grain of 
the voice. In speaking of Caruso he 
says: “He was an exception, not for 
the rarity of his vocal organs, but for 
their perfect function—faultless ac- 
cording to natural laws—which made 
him the truest exponent of natural 
singing.” This does not mean that any 
haphazard approach to the 
justified, but according 
the aim of the book is “to urge a 
radical reform in education” 
He goes on to add that “this reform 
must be founded on scientific laws 
and must direct the art of singing 
toward a fundamental reconstruction 
better suited to the exigencies of our 
times, freeing the field of singing from 
both the and empirical, 
though method of the old 
Italian on the one hand, and 
the devastating influence of the arbi- 
trary methods of voice culture created 
by the incompetent teachers, on the 
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Tirade Against the Moderns 


Music in a Straitjacket. By Alois 
Melichar. (Wancura-Verlag, Vienna, 
$4.00). In German 


In this one-sided 


and ill-tempered 
attack, Alois 


Melichar unleashes one 
of the most violent and libelous 
tirades against German music from 
Schoenberg to Orff. The only thing to 
be admired about this composer- 
conductor-critic, who has assumed the 
role of Herod for the cleansing of the 
contemporary degeneration” existing 
in German music is his zest, his 
extreme courage, the degree of his 
unflaggingly vitriolic diatribes, the 
well-chosen “proof and evidence” for 
his statements, and a marvelous, 
bitter-earnest, sardonic style of prose, 
schooled along the biting critical lan- 
guage of Karl Kraus, the noted Vien- 
literary and political writer 
Publication of a volume of this 
sort, no matter how the individual 
may like it, exemplifies the importance 
attached to cultural matters. “Music 
in a Straitjacket”, therefore, has be- 
come the most discussed book in 
Germany on musk The impression 
may be that music itself is not kept in 
a straitjacket, but rather the author 
of these “letters to a painter friend”, 
which are imaginary documents dic- 
tated by an unsatisfied mania for 
“enlightenment” and addressed, first 
of all, to the general public and to 
those music publis! composers, 
and conductors who not of the 
author's own opinior 
No one will try to 
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to admire musical forms he so utterly 
dislikes. He has the perfect right to 
state his opinions as to musical, 
esthetic, and cultural problems. It is 
questionable, however, whether his 
“sensational disclosures” will result in 
a rapid change of the cultural climate 
that mirrors the growing pains that 
have beset two post-war eras in Ger- 
many. 

Melichar’s attack centers around 
the strong position of the two most 
important music-publishing houses in 
Germany and Austria, that of Schott 
and Universal-Edition. Any music 
critic and reviewer working for these 
firms is, according to Melichar, obli- 
gated to sing the praises of those 
composers whose works are published 
by these firms Time and again, 
Melichar stresses the fact that he is 
not a “musical reactionary” but 
rather, as Joseph Marx once attested, 
wants to fight “pseudo-radicalism” 
and “neo-snobism”. Why is it, then, 
that he does not grant equal rights to 
such competent and highly gifted men 
as H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Willi Reich, 
or Max Graf, who for their part 
enthusiastically embraced new musi- 
cal ideas and trends, and whose ver- 
dicts are based on sound knowledge 
and background 
“Bad Boy” Liebermann 

In singling out Rolf Liebermann for 
having assumed the role of the “bad 
boy of commercially inspired music 
making”, Melichar has overlooked the 
fact that the Swiss composer, in his 
position as music director of the 
Zurich and Hamburg radio stations, 
has offered new works by composers 
of all nationalities to audiences eager 
to hear them. Melichar would seem to 
imply that a program director or, for 
that matter, the manager of an opera 
house, has to subscribe blindly to all 
the works he offers. Why does Meli 
char fume because Liebermann’s 
works have been performed at the 
Salzburg Festival? Has he forgotten 
that Gottfried von Einem also was 
represented at Salzburg and that he ts 
one of the festival’s directors? 

Nor does Melichar hide his ani- 
mosity towards Carl Orff whose 
music-making is Be on or cg 
strong rhythm, and folk material. 
agree it is fair to say that Orff may 
not be everyone’s “cup of tea”, but we 
must leave it to future generations to 
decide whether his creations possess 
that validity and strength necessary 
for endurance and acclaim. 

I would recommend widest 
bution and discussion of this book, 
written in anger, and spiced with 
many a hearty diabolic sideglance at 
the outgrowths of culture and art in 
that part of Europe where these things 
still stand in highest esteem. Melichar 
will not be able to stem the turn of 
events. He may have scored a point 
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Opera Today Subject 
Of Quarterly Review 

“Opera Today” is the subject of 
Vol. VII, No. 4, of World Theatre 
a quarterly review published by the 
International Theatre Institute, with 
the assistance of UNESCO. It includes 
articles by Donald Mitchell, Werner 
Oehlmann, and Antoine Golea, with 
many photographs of recent opera 
productions. World Theatre issues are 
available through Theatre Arts Book 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, N 
Y., and at selected bookshops. 


here and there when attacking the 
overestimated position of festivals of 
contemporary music or when hitting 
furiously a third-rate critic, yet the 
objective reader will gain the im- 
pression that Melichar’s book is noth- 
ing but a personal “settlement” with 
some of his petty foes, and that music, 
always mirroring the era of its crea- 
tion, will continue to do so and stand 
its test for eternity. —Robert Breuer. 


Critical Essays Collected 
Talking of Music. By Neville Car- 
dus. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1958. 320 pages. $3.50. 

The collection of brief essays that 
constitute this volume are based on 
material originally published in the 
Manchester Guardian, of which pa- 
per Mr. Cardus is the esteemed and 
venerable music critic. Excerpts from 
“Talking of Music” were reprinted in 
previous issues of MUSICAL AMER- 
Ica: the wily portrait of Erich Hart- 
leibig in the May 1957 issue and 
“Conductors — Concert-World Prima 
Donnas” in the Jan. 15, 1958, issue. 
Mr. Cardus has also been represented 
in these pages by an article on 
Vaughan Williams (the September 
1958 issue). Those who have read 
these essays will not need to be re- 
minded of the critic’s knowledge and 
acumen, nor of the twinkle oft in his 
eye. 

The contents include personal vig- 
nettes of some well-known conductors 
and a view of their function today; 
some interesting notes on COMposers, 
especially Richard Strauss: a 
about opera, notably the 
Staatsoper; a part entitled 
and Experiment” that 
variety of subjects, including prob- 
lems posed by contemporary music 
and the relation of words and music; 
essays On music in England; and dis- 
cussion of the function of music criti- 
cism, -D. J. B 
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Books Received 


Virgil Thomson: His Life and Music. 
By Kathleen Hoover and John 
Cage. (Thomas Yoseloff, $6). The 
noted Missouri-born composer is 
the subject of a sympathetic biog- 
raphy by Miss Hoover, author of 
‘Makers of Opera”, and his music 
is analyzed by Mr. Cage, a fellow 
composer. 288 pp. Illustrated. 

Ballet Physique. With Notes on 
Stresses and Injuries. By Celia 
Sparger. (Macmillan, $2.75). <A 
‘teacher at the Royal Ballet School 
in London considers the physical 
requirements necessary in a child 
before he or she should be con- 
sidered as a candidate for further 
training with a view to becoming a 
dancer. She also deals with the pre- 
vention and cure of injuries in 
dancing. 64 pp. Illustrated. 

The Collector's Chopin and Schu- 
mann. By Harold C. Schonberg 
(Keystone Books, KB-8, $1.45) 
Brief biographies and complete 
discographies of the two composers 
by a music critic for the New 
York Times and a record reviewer 
for High Fidelity magazine. 256 pp. 

Listening to Music Creatively. By 
Edwin John Stringham. (Prentice- 
Hall, $9). Second edition, revised 
and expanded from the first, which 
appeared in 1946, of a guide to 
appreciation of music of all types 
and styles. The author is an Ameri- 
can composer who has taught at 
Columbia University and other 
schools for many years. 624 pp. 
Illustrated. 

The Song That Didn’t Die. By Mari- 
esta Dodge Howland Bloom. (Par- 


thenon Press). The saga of one 
small city American orchestra, that 
of Peoria, Ill., from 1898 to 1958, 
which can serve as an inspiration to 
other struggling symphonies in this 
country. 62 pp. Illustrated. 

Handel. By Herbert Weinstock. 
(Knopf, $7.50). A second, revised 
edition of a biography first issued 
in 1946, which appears at a time 
when the bicentenary of the great 
composer's death is being honored. 
361 pp. Illustrated. 

Internationale Konferenz iiber das 
Leben und Werk W. A. Mozczarts. 
(Verband  Tschechoslowakischer 
Komponisten, Prague, and Pavel 
Eckstein). (In German). Some 40 
articles on Mozart and related 
topics presented at the Mozart Con- 
ference in Prague, May 27 to 31, 
1956. 291 pp. 


Counterpoint. By Kent Kennan. 
(Prentice-Hall, $6.60). An American 
composer, now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, offers a counter- 
point textbook based on _ 18th- 
century practice. 211 pp. Musical 
illustrations. 

Wit and Mirth: Or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy. Three volumes. By 
Thomas D’Urfey. (Folklore Library 
Publishers. $25 per set). The pres- 
ent edition is a facsimile reprint of 
the 1876 edition of the famous an- 
thology compiled by Playford and 
D’Urfey between 1698-1720. It 
includes works of such well-known 
authors and composers as Henry 
Purcell, John Eccles, Samuel Ack- 
royde, John Blow, Richard Lever- 
idge, Daniel Purcell, and Thomas 
Farmer. Illustrated with musical 
examples. 


Mozart and His Music. By John N. 
Burk. (Random House. $4.75). A 
biography of the composer with 
particular emphasis on the develop- 
ment of opera in the 18th century 
and Mozart's contribution to .the 
form. The book is documented with 
abundant quotations from the let- 
ters of the composer and his con- 
temporaries. 452 pp. 


— the Recorders. By F. F. Rig- 

. (St. Martin’s Press. $3). A guide 

4 help the intelligent learner over- 

come the difficulties which he will 

encounter in playing the various 

recorders. 84 pp. Illustrated with 
musical examples. 


Jean Sibelius. By Harold E. Johnson. 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $5). A straight- 
forward account of Sibelius’ long 
life, his success and failures, his 
petulant reactions to adverse criti- 
cism, his deification by his country- 
men and by some American and 
English writers. 287 pp. 


The Sound of High Fidelity. By Rob- 
ert Oakes Jordan and James Cun- 
ningham. (Windsor Press. $3.95). A 
consolidation in one book of the 
information necessary to an under- 
standing of the mechanics of high- 
fidelity sound and its reproduction. 
208 pp. Illustrated. 


Hi-Fi: All New 1959 Edition. By 
Norman Eisenberg. (Random 
House. $2.95). Basic book on high- 
fidelity written by an expert for the 
serious beginner as well as for the 
long-range planner. 128 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


The Choral Conductor’s Handbook. 
By Walter Ehret. (Edward B. 
Marks Music Corp. $2). A digest 
of fundamentals of the choral art 
designed to be of help to all choral 
directors regardless of their experi- 
ence and ability, or the skill of their 
groups. 55 pp. Illustrated with mu- 
sical examples. 
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12 Composers To Work 
In High Schools 


Sg young American composers 
have been awarded fellowships to 
serve in 12 different high-school sys- 
tems during the coming school year. 
These grants, made available by the 
Ford Fovundation, will enable the 
composers to write music for perform- 
ance by the high school orchestras, 
bands, choruses and other musical 
groups. 

Today’s awards are the first in a 
two-year series being supported by 
the foundation. The awards are ad- 
ministered by the National Music 
Council, acting upon the recommen- 
dation of a committee composed of 
leading musicians and composers. 

The purposes of this project are to 
relate composers to the musical life of 
communities and to expand the 
repertory of secondary-school music 
throughout the United States. 

The 12 composers chosen for the 
coming year, with their address and 
the school system to which they were 
assigned are as follows: Emma Lou 
Diemar, of Rochester, N. Y., to 
Arlington County, Va.; Grant Beg- 
larian, of Plymouth, Mich., to Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; Robert B. Wash- 
burn, of Rochester, N. Y., to Elkhart, 
Ind.; Joseph W. Jenkins, of Arlington, 
Va., to Evanston, Ill; Arthur R. 
Frackenpohl, of Potsdam, N. Y., to 
Hempstead, N. Y.; Martin S. Mail- 
man, of Rochester, N. Y., to Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Arnold Freed, of Bronx, 
N. Y., to Long Beach, Calif.; Robert 
S. Muczynski, of Chicago, Ill., to 
Oakland, Calif.; James L. Kurtz, of 
Port Washington, N. Y., to Portland, 
Ore.: Richard B. Lane, of Paterson, 
N. J., to Rochester, N. Y.; Michael 
White, of Chicago, Ill., to Seattle, 
Wash.; and Harold Owen, of Hop- 
land, Calif., to Wichita, Kan. 


Six Musicians Win 

T . " : 
Whitney Fellowships 

Six young artists in music and 
dance have been awarded John Hay 
Whitney Opportunity Fellowships for 
1959. This year the foundation 
awarded fellowships to 52 persons in 
23 states, the District of Columbia, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and Puerto Rico. The awards are 
granted to young men and women 
who show exceptional promise, and 
who have been prevented by race, 
cultural background or region of resi- 
dence from fully developing their 
potentialities. 

The current winners in 
Donald Barrett, 


music are 
young pianist and 
graduate of Oberlin and Eastman; 
Debria Brown, singer from New 
Orleans who has appeared with the 
American Opera Company and the 
New York City Opera; Thomas 
Carey, singer and pupil of Rose 
Bampton; Edna Williams, young sing- 
er from Chicago; Anna _ Archer, 
dancer from Colorado College; and 
James Truitte, dancer and pupil of 
Janet Collins. 


Music Center Awards 


Six More Commissions 


The American Music Center has 
announced its second group of six 
commissions to American composers 
made under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The project, divided 
among six symphony orchestras, pro- 
vides for four separate performances 
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each of six new American symphonic 
compositions in six different regions 
of the United States. 

Commissions (and the orchestra that 
will introduce them) were given to 
Irving Fine, Boston Symphony; Rob- 
ert Sanders, Knoxville Symphony; 
Gunther Schuller, Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; Spencer Norton, Oklahoma 
City Symphony; Andrew Imbrie, San 
Francisco Symphony; and Spencer 
Huffman, National Symphony of 
Washington, D. C. 





The London Festival Ballet per- 
formed the world premiere of Noel 
Coward’s first ballet, “London Morn- 
ing”. 

Carlisle Floyd’s Piano Sonata was 
given its world premiere by Rudolf 
Firkusny at the Vancouver Interna- 
tional Festival. 


The Lower East Side Neighborhood 
Association Symphony offered the 
first New York performance of Ben- 
jamin Lees’s “Divertimento Burlesca”. 


Gardner Read, while visiting Ohio 
University, gave a lecture on the sub- 
ject “Aspects of Creativity”. Mr. Read 
also participated in a special radio 
program over the university station. 


Eliott Borishansky’s “In Memori- 
am” had its world premiere in Wash- 
ington Square Park of New York 
City, performed by the Washington 
Square Chamber Orchestra. 


“Prometheus”, an opera composed 
by Rudolf Wagner-Regeny and com- 
missioned by the Hesse State Theatre, 
will open the season at the State 
Theatre in Kassel in September. 


Dimitri Shostakovich, accompanied 
by two other composers, Dimitri 
Kabalevsky and Tikhon Khrennikoff, 
plus an Estonian musican, Eugene 
Kapp, will visit the United States in 
September. 


The Composers Showcase gave a 
concert on May 18 of works by Lucia 
Dlugoszewski and Netty Simons at the 
Circle in the Square. Miss Simons’ 
['wo-Violin Sonata had its world pre- 
miere at this time. 

The works of Leslie Kondorossy 
were heard at a “Composers Night” 
concert in the Severance Chamber 
Music Hall in Cleveland. 


The New York Chamber Soloists, 
recently returned from a tour of 
Europe, appeared at Castle Hill, the 
Crane Estate, Ipswich, Mass., on Aug. 
7 and 8. Their program included the 
American premiere of Easley Black- 
wood’s Concertino for Five Instru- 
ments, written especially for the 
Chamber Soloists, who premiered it in 
Paris on June 15, 


Samuel Barber received an honor- 
ary doctor’s degree in music from 
Harvard in June ceremonies. 


Ballet music, based on the 
tures of the Flemish painter 
Breughel, was heard for the first time 
in America during the “Music in 
Germany” program on WQXR, Aug. 
5. The ballet suite was “The Country 
Fair at Delft” by the German com- 
poser Herman Reutter, recorded by 
the South German Radio Orchestra 
in Stuttgart, conducted by Hans Muel- 
ler-Kray. 
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Raffaello de Banfield is currently 
working on a new opera—‘“Orpheus 
Descending”, which is based on the 


Jac Guy 
Francois D’Albert, violinist, with 
Herbert Ruff at the piano, before 
their concert over the CBS radio 
network, Works by Alexis Constant, 
Roman Ryterband and Ernest Por 
were given their Canadian premieres 
at this time 


Tennessee Williams play. Mr. De 
Banfield’s “Lord Byron’s Love Letter” 
was composed to a libretto by the 
famous American dramatist. 


Ramiro Cortes, Karl Kohn, Henri 
Lazarof, and Carlos Claudio Spies 
have each been commissioned to 
write a chamber-music work by the 
Harvard Musical Association. Each 
commission carries with it an award 
of $500. 


Hollywood Bowl 


(Continued from page 3) 
destructible as the opera is, it has a 
way of resisting efforts to improve it. 
In this case the orchestra and 
chorus (the Roger Wagner Chorale) 
were stationed within the shell, and 
the action took place on the covered 
forestage over the reflecting pool in 
front of the shell. The plot was nearly 
unrecognizable in this “treatment”; 
Micaela was eliminated entirely; the 
score was otherwise mercilessly cut; 
two long and meaningless ballets by 
David Lichine to Bizet music from 
various sources other than “Carmen” 
were interpolated, and there was even 
a scene showing Don José in prison 
visited by a vision of his dead mother 
and by three Carmens who writhed on 
the floor in some unexplained anguish. 
The singing actors were provided 
with walkie-talkie broadcasting out- 
fits which either did not function at 
all or dreadfully distorted the voices, 
and a closed-circuit TV was supposed 
to relay the conductor’s beat to the 
singers when they faced the audience, 
but this did not eliminate woefully 
ragged ensembles. Jean Madeira, the 
Carmen, suffered the most from the 
recalcitrant electronic apparatus; only 
now and then could the natural rich- 
ness and luster of her voice be 
detected, and the dramatic plan left 
little room for characterization. Brian 
Sullivan, the Don José, and Robert 
Merrill, the Escamillo, were at an 
almost equal disadvantage. Perhaps 
most distressing of all, a very large 
audience was disappointed by this 
near disaster. 





Jone, 


Matters snapped back to form in 
the next concert on July 23, when an 
opera program was given with Dor- 
othy Kirsten and Mr. Merrill as solo- 
ists and Izler Solomon conducting. 
Miss. Kirsten sang arias from 
“L’Enfant Prodigue”, “Adriana Le- 
couvreur” and “Louise” with elegance 
of style and lustrous tone quality. Mr. 
Merrill’s resonant baritone was at its 
best in arias from “Don Giovanni”, 
A Masked Ball” and “The Barber of 
Seville”. Together the two artists com- 
pleted the program with a series of 
fervently sung excerpts from “La 
Traviata”. 

Mr. Solomon not only supplied 
supple accompaniments, but led the 
orchestra through some of its most 
persuasive playing of the season in the 
overtures to “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
and “L’Italiana in Algeri”, the Gluck- 
Mottl Ballet Suite No. 1, and a vivid 
reading of Samuel Barber’s “Medea’s 
Meditation and Dance of Vengeance”. 

The Saturday night “Pop” con- 
certs, some of them preceded by a 
Friday night first performance, have 
again attracted their own special pub- 
lic. Johnny Green conducted the first 
a Lerner and Loewe concert, on 
July 3 and 4, with Jane Powell, Ed- 
ward Mulhare, Earl Wrightson, and 
Bill Lee the soloists, assisted by the 
Roger Wagner Chorale. The Gay 90s 
Night of last year was repeated on 
July 10 and 11. Albert White con- 
ducted; the soloists were Patricia 
Morison, Carl Olsen and Diana Smith, 
and the production, enlisting dances 
and specialty acts, was directed by 
Stephen Papich. 


Green, Kostelanetz Conduct 


Johnny Green conducted the Fam- 
ily Night show on July 17, and Andre 
Kostelantz was the conductor for the 
Gershwin concert on the following 
night. Soloists at the latter were Andre 
Previn, pianist; Ella Lee, soprano; 
and McHenry Boatwright, baritone, 
assisted by the David Bowick Singers. 
An added Wednesday night “Pop” 
concert on July 22 presented Lucho 
Gatica, Latin-American tenor, with a 
variety of other specialties of Spanish 
derivation. 

The popular Greek Theatre opened 
its summer season with Victor Borge 
and continued with Harry Belafonte 
and company for a sold-out three 
weeks, During the week of July 20 a 
full-length production of Delibes’s 
ballet “Coppélia” was staged by Alicia 
Alonso, and danced by Miss Alonso, 
Igor Youskevitch, and Niels Bror 
Larsen of the Royal Danish Ballet. 
Ben Steinberg conducted. 

Other events have been Richard 
Dyer-Bennet, Royce hall, June 17; 
Armen Guirag, tenor, Assistance 
League Playhouse, June 25; the Gag- 
aku Japanese Dancers and Musicians, 
Schoenberg Hall, June 26, 27, 28; 
Natasha Litvin, pianist, Schoenberg 
Hall, July 8; May O’Donneli and 
dance company, Schoenberg Hall, 
July 15; and “The Barber of Seville”, 
presented by the Hollywood Arts 
Theatre under the direction of Nandor 
F. Domokos at the Le Grand Comedy 
Theatre, July 21. 
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Phe tercentenary of a great English composer’s birth 


finds him sull 


HENRY 


“scarce inferior to any in Europe” 


PURCELL 


By J. A. Westrup 


When P 


age of 56, a 


ell died in 
London 


1695, at the 
newspaper de 
scribed him as “one of the most cele- 
brated Masters of the Science of 
Musick in the and scarce 
inferior to any His repu 
tation The first volume 
of a standard collection of his songs, 
entitled “Orpheus Britannicus”, was 
published three years after his death, 
in 1698; a second volume followed in 
1702. It wi o that a 
second editior 1706 and 
1711, and a 
Purcell 
formed in the 
larly in the 


kingdom 
in f urope’ 
urvived him 


successful 
appeared in 
third in 1721 
continued to be per 
18th century, particu 
athedrals; and both the 
English historians of this period, 
Charles Burney and John Hawkins, 
devote particular attention to it. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it 
came to be overshadowed by the great 
popularity of Handel's music. Al- 
though several of Purcell’s works were 
published in the early part of the 
19th century, these editions were ad 
dressed mainly to antiquarians 


Revival in Late 19th Century 


It was not until the Purcell Society 
began publishing his complete works 
in 1878 that musicians in general be 
gan once more to take an interest in 
his work. TI nterest was stimulated 
by a number of performances given in 
1895 to celebrate the bicentenary of 
his death. Today, when the revival of 
Baroque n © widespread, Pur- 
cell is recognized as one of the great- 
est and most individual composers of 
the 17th century 

His setting of I n 
ways been an truthfully 
be said that n« omposer, before 
or since na ded so well in 
translating into n the accents of 
the English l|a: [his mastery 1s 
not confined | the recitative 
style, effective tl I e are. It ex- 
tends also to | il works. Pur- 
cell's parti as a song 
writer lie rdinary flair 
for writing or ch seem to 


words has al 


J. A. Westruy t 
of Music at the 
in England 


Professor 
of Oxford 
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float on the words and to gather new 
energy as they proceed; they often 
defy formal analysis because they do 
not depend for their effect on artificial 
symmetry or simple repetition 

Naturally, this talent found ample 
scope in the numerous works which 
Purcell wrote for the theatre. Since 
opera on the Continental model was 
not established in England in his day, 
most of his stage music is incidental 
to plays, though it often occupies a 
very prominent position. He did, how- 
ever, On one occasion have an op- 
portunity of writing a complete opera, 
though it was only on a small scale 
‘Dido and Aeneas”, written for a 
girl’s school in 1689, shows how close 
ly he had studied Italian models and 
gives some idea of the success he 
might have achieved as an opera com 
poser if conditions had been favor- 
able 


The English element in Purcell’s 
music is unmistakable—not merely in 
the inflections of his vocal settings 
and in the characteristic dances of his 
stage music, but more generally in the 
use of an idiom which owes something 
to older traditions. No doubt this was 
one of the reasons why his music 
came to appear old-fashioned in the 
course of the 18th century. 

Yet Purcell himself was an ardent 
admirer of Italian music, as he con- 
fesses himself in the introduction to 
his trio sonatas (published in 1683) 
and elsewhere; and the vivacity of his 
instrumental writing often shows how 
familiar he must have been with the 
work of Lully and other French con- 
temporaries 

There is, however, more in Purcell 
than an English vein, and more than 
a superficial imitation of Italian and 
French styles of writing. The special 





John Dryden 


on Purcell... 


What has been wanting on my part has been abundantly 


supplied by the Excellent Composition of Mr. Purcell; in 


whose Person we have at length found an Englishman equal 


with the best abroad 


At least my Opinion of him has been 


such, since his happy and judicious Performances in the late 


Opera, and the Experiences I have had of him, in the setting 


of my three Songs for this Amphitryon: To all which, and 


particularly to the Composition of the Pastoral Dialogue, the 


numerous Quire of Fair Ladies gave so just an Applause on 


the Third Day. 


John Dryden 


Dedication of Amphitryon, 1690 





qualities which endeared him to his 
contemporaries and are so much ad- 
mired today derive from the workings 
of a very individual mind. 

This is particularly evident in the 
faniasias for strings which he wrote 
as a young man. In form these pieces 
are traditional and reveal a study of 
early 17th-century practice. They also 
show a complete mastery of all the 
technical devices that one might expect 
to find in works of this kind. But over 
and above this there is so much that 
is original in the harmony and the de- 
velopment of the ideas that anyone 
meeting these works for the first time 
must have known without any pos- 
sibility of doubt that the composer 
was destined to be the outstanding 
English musician of his time. 

The general public knows him best 
by pieces which are innocent of elabo- 
ration. But this skill in counterpoint, 
which is always remarkable, never re- 
sults in academic austerity: on the 
contrary it gives peculiar vitality to 
works in which it is employed. 


Best in Secular Music 


Though many of Purcell’s anthems 
are effective and one of them, “My 
heart is inditing” (written for James 
II’s coronation), is monumental, there 
is general agreement that he was most 
at home in secular music. The 20th 
century has discovered what fine 
music there is in many of the odes 
which he wrote for court occasions, 
which for long were neglected because 
their texts were of no general interest. 
How far the revival of his music has 
influenced contemporary composers it 
is difficult to say. Gustav Holst and 
Benjamin Britten have both been 
among his warmest admirers, without 
however showing any direct traces of 
influence in their music. 

It is probably true to say that it is 
the extraordinary individuality of 
Purcell’s invention and his skill as a 
song writer, rather than the idiom 
which he employed, that has had most 
effect on composers of our own time. 
It is certainly true that he is no longer 
the recipient of lip service from anti- 
quarians: his name has become, and 
is likely to remain, a household word. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 








A scene from “Two Brothers”, 





Jas. D. O'Callaghan 
one of the works presented by Ballet 
Rambert at Jacob’s Pillow. Left to right: Norman Morrice, who choreo- 
graphed the work, Gillian Martlew and John Chesworth 


Rambert Ballet Impressive 
In Debut at Jacob’s Pillow 


By Joun F. Kyes 


Lee, Mass.—The Jacob’s Pillow 
Dance Festival scored a coup of major 
importance when, after two years of 
effort, Ted Shawn succeeded in bring- 
ing to America the Ballet Rambert for 
three weeks, with a total of 24 per- 
formances. This is the smallest, oldest, 
most adaptable, and most youthful in 
its membership of the ballet groups 
functioning in England today. 

Even more impressive than the 
handsome work of the ballet was the 
revelation of its driving force, Marie 
Rambert, who at 71 is a dynamo 
down to the last detail of planning 
and execution. She made the Pillow 
group her awestruck admirers and 
warm friends. 

Classic ballet was represented by 
complete versions of the two-act 
“Giselle” and the three-act “Coppélia”. 
The modern “Laiderette”, by Kenneth 
McMillan to music of Frank Martin, 
and five one-acters of various recent 
vintages proved the company’s rich 
resources Of miming and characteri- 
zation. 

There is nothing trite or dull about 
Rambert performances. Their adher- 
ence to classic standards leans toward 
intimacy between the dancers and the 
audience. Their modern work for the 
most part eschews abstruse motions 
and ideas in favor of direct pantomine 
and realism 


Warmth and Vitality 


The result is a warmth and vitality 
well suited to the kindred spirit of 
the Pillow. Audiences accustomed to 
enjoying classic ballet, modern and 
ethnic dancing on one program had 
no difficulty in appreciating the zest- 
ful and cleancut English group. 

The two dozen people (about two 
thirds of the total company) who 
made their initial journey to America 
included Mme. Rambert’s associate, 
David Ellis, and her musical director, 
David Ellenberg. The fine-looking 
Rambert ensemble was reinforced, 
for the two large works, by six skill- 


ful and attractive girls from the 
Metropolitan Opera Ballet School. 
Their integration with the regular 
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ensemble was so complete as to defy 
detection of any roughnesses. 

“Giselle” focused attention on the 
sensitive work of Beryl Goldwyn 
“Laiderette” cast Lucette Aldous as a 
lovable “ugly ducklng”. The full glory 
of her personality and command of 
classic details was realized in the later 
“Coppélia”, when she danced Swa- 
nilda in a memorable manner. 

Gillian Martlew had rich variety of 
talent. Her roles ranged from the im- 
placable Queen of the Wilis to a bored 
girl in a Paris dive. She was the Girl 
in Norman Morrice’s “Two Brothers”, 
and the spirit of prayer in a “Coppé- 
lia” variation. 

Able work in other roles was con- 
tributed by June Sandbrook, Elsa 
Recagno, Thelma Litster, Valerie 
Marsh and many others. Everyone in 
this company is a star and a trouper. 

On the male side, John Chesworth, 
Kenneth Bannerman, Christopher 
Lyall, John Benfield and John O'Brien 
were cleancut in classic roles and in- 
teresting in modern ones. 


Morrice Work Exceptional 

Especial notice should be given 
Norman Morrice, who has a talent for 
strong characterization, revealed both 
in his own dancing and in the chore- 
ography that he devised for “Two 
Brothers”, a gripping story first staged 
last year. One can even imagine that 
he may become as important to the 
company, and to the English ballet 
scene, as his distinguished Rambert 
predecessors, Antony Tudor and 
Frederick Ashton. 

The five shorter ballets, spanning 
22 of the Rambert Ballet’s 39 years of 
history, included some new to Amer- 
ica. In addition to the Morrice work, 
to music of 


Dohnanyi, there were 
Walter Gore's light-hearted “Simple 
Symphony”, to Benjamin _ Britten’s 


music, and Andree Howard's “Death 
and the Maiden”, to music of Schu- 
bert. Well known here were the 
Tudor-Weill “Judgment of Paris” and 
the Tudor-Prokofieff “Gala Perform- 
ance”. 

Accompaniments for the produc- 
tions were provided in most cases by 
two pianists, London’s David Ellen- 
berg and the Pillow’s Jess Meeker. 


Britten Opera Heard 
In Denver Production 


Denver.—A late season operatic 
offering was the Colorado Federation 
of Music Clubs’s presentation of 
Britten's “Albert Herring” at Denver's 
Bonfils Memorial Theatre, June 8-11. 
Antonia Brico conducted the delight- 
ful music with ponderous fidelity. 
John Newfield’s stage direction was, 
as always, professionally sure and 
adroit, and Henry Lowenstein’s scen- 
ery and lighting showed artistic 
imagination. 

Laura Grauer’s rich voice suited 
the part of Florence Pike, which she 
acted sympathetically. A very femi- 
nine Miss Wordsworth with a sweet 
voice was Jean Kostelic, and Truly 
Barr Nelson’s Nancy was a charming, 
well-sung characterization. Marjorie 
Young acted the part of Lady Billows 
with flair. Robert Frankum did the 
Vicar in caricature and sang well, 
while Dennis Johnson proved to be a 
very good singing actor as the Mayor. 





Alfred Flint’s Superintendent had 
much originality, and Warren Gad- 
paille’s Sid showed a light touch in a 
smooth performance and _ splendid 
voice. Albert Herring himself was 
ably portrayed by William Appel. 
—E. B. R. 


Wexford Schedules 
Verdi, Rossini Operas 


Dublin, Ireland.—The well-known 
seaside resort of Wexford has sched- 
uled Verdi’s “Aroldo” and Rossini’s 
“The Thieving Magpie” for its ninth 
season, Oct. 25-Nov. 1. The Verdi 
opera will be conducted by Charles 
Mackerras and staged by Frank Boer- 
lage, while Rossini’s opera will be 
conducted by John Pritchard and di- 
rected by Peter Potter. The leading 
singers will include Mariella Adani, 
Mariella Angioletti, Nicola Monti, 
Nicola Nicolov, Paolo Pedani, Aldo 
Protti and Giorgio Tadeo. Other 
events include a film festival, four te- 
citals, and a concert by the BBC Sym- 
phony, conducted by Rudolf Schwarz. 
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Pianist’s “Story” 


Under the title “The Rubinstein 
Story”, RCA Victor has issued Artur 
Rubinstein’s performances of Chopin's 
F minor Piano Concerto and his 
Andante Spianato and Grande Pol- 
onaise, 1n its orchestral version (LM 
2265. $4.98; on stereo LSC 2265, 
$5.89) The album has the added 
enticement of a handsome booklet 
containing some fascinating pictures 
of Mr. Rubinstein and a lively essay 
on the great Polish pianist by Clifton 
Fadiman; but it is, after all, the superb 
playing that makes this issue so re- 
warding. The performance of the con 
certo has a mature breadth and styl- 
istic depth that mark it among the 
best things the artist has done. Alfred 
Wallenstein conducts the Symphony 





of the Air for Mr. Rubinstein. The 
sound is excellent for both mono- 
phonic and stereo versions, but there 
1S no appreciable gain in having the 
stereo one. R. A. E. 


An Ocean Apart 


J illa-Lobos 
Kodaly 
lywood 
8472, 


String Quartet No. 6 
String Quartet No. 2. Hol- 
String Quartet (Capitol 
$4.98) 

These quartets, aside 
fine musical qualities, 
tener a chance to hear two expert 
composers, literally an ocean apart, 
integrate folk materials from thei 
native countries into a style uniquely 
their own. 

The Villa-Lobos 
complex rhythms, 


from their 
offer the lis- 


with its 
coloration 


work, 
exotic 
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and diffuse melancholy, clings close to 
the Brazilian landscape of entangled 
forests sporadically broken by sun- 
light. The Andante movement builds 
from a mysterious muteness into a 
lyrical fugue and eventually returns 
to the opening material, preparing the 
way for the closing Allegro, which 
spins a melody against guitar rhythms. 

In contrast, a gray texture seems to 
pervade the Kodaly quartet. Its melo- 
dic lines are more clearly defined, its 
rhythms simpler and the composer's 
Hungarian background makes it al- 
ternate between rhapsodic introspec- 
tion and gypsy dance tunes. The work 
is in two movements, with the latter 
movement containing the substance 
of the work. The Hollywood Quartet 
plays brilliantly, with a sensitive un- 
derstanding of the various nuances 
of each composer's world. —R. L 


Indispensable 


Vox has recombined several of 
Guiomar Novaes’ performances on 
two recent issues. The celebrated Bra- 
zilian pianist is heard on one in 
Schumann’s “Carnaval”, “Scenes of 
Childhood”, and “Papillons” (PI 
11.160, $4.98), and on the other in 
Schumann’s A minor Concerto and 
Chopin's F minor Concerto (PI 
11.380, $4.98). Hans Swarowsky con- 
ducts the Pro Musica Symphony of 
Vienna in the Schumann concerto; 
Otto Klemperer the Vienna Symphony 
in the Chopin. Miss Novaes’ interpre- 
tations of all these works is unique, 
full of a tonal poetry not like that of 
any other pianist. No one interested in 
pianists should be without these disks. 

—R. A. E. 


Familiar Coupling 


A familiar coupling of the Tchai- 
kovsky Violin Concerto and the Men- 
delssohn E minor Violin Concerto for 
Columbia brings the masterful play- 
ing of Isaac Stern to the fore. The 
American violinist gives a _ radiant 
performance of the first movement of 
the Tchaikovsky work, one that is 
tonally ravishing and serene in mood. 
The other movements are equally 
good, in their way, as is the Mendels- 
sohn, where Mr. Stern manages to 
combine a freshness of spirit with im- 
passioned feeling. Impeccable collabo- 
ration is provided by Eugene Orman- 
dy and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The three-dimensional effect of the 
stereo version allows for a brilliant 
interplay of orchestral sonorities. The 
monophonic version has remarkable 
depth of sound, too (ML 5379, $4.98; 
stereo MS 6062, $5.98). —R. A. E. 


Robeson at Carnegie 


However controversial a figure Paul 
Robeson may be in the world of 
politics, he is one of the supreme, 
communicative artists of our time, 
both as singer and actor. The disk 
called “Paul Robeson at Carnegie 
Hall” (Vanguard VRS-9051, $4.98) 
and on stereo, Van. 2035, $5.95) 
bears eloquent testimony to that. At 
60, the voice itself is still a magnifi- 
cent instrument. Listening to Mr. 
Robeson here, the living presence of 
the man, in all its outward flowing 
warmth, comes through with a fidelity 
seldom equaled in a recording. This 
is partly due, no doubt, to the fact 
that these performances were taped 
“live” during the bass’s memorable 


Carnegie Hall Recital on May 9, 1958, 
after an ll-year absence from the 
New York concert scene, before an 
audience that packed the hall. 

With Alan Booth supplying sympa- 
thetic and rhythmically vital piano 
accompaniments, Mr. Robeson sings, 
in his own inimitable way, a variety 
of items. Included is what many re- 
garded as the high point in the recital, 
Mr. Robeson’s reading of Othello’s 
closing monologue from Shakespeare’s 
play. The lines are delivered with a 
compelling and moving intensity of 
feeling that is as gripping as it is awe- 
some. The singing, too, will bring a 
lump to the throat and a tear to the 
eye of many. All in all, this is a great 
recording. —R. K. 


Operatic Villainess 

Now available on records (Colum- 
bia O3L 260, 3 disks) is Marc Blitz- 
stein’s “Regina”. Enough has been 
written about this operatic version of 
Lillian Hellman’s famous play “The 
Little Foxes” to make further com- 
ment useless. I have always found the 
opera more satisfactory in concert 
form than in full stage production, so 
having it in recorded form is particu- 
larly welcome. The music is quite 
intriguing by itself, and the necessary 
conventions of operatic staging never 
seemed to suit the swift-moving drama. 

The performance is by members of 
the New York City Opera, who are 
well acquainted with their roles and 
sing them with authority and telling 
dramatic effect. Brenda Lewis is 
Regina; Helen Strine, Alexandra; 
Elisabeth Carron, Birdie; Carol Brice, 
Addie: Joshua Hecht, Horace; George 
Irving, Ben; Emile Renan, Oscar; 
Loren Driscoll, Leo; Andrew Frier- 
son, CaJ; and Ernest McChesney, Mr. 
Marshall. Samuel Krachmalnick leads 
a vivid performance. —R. A. E. 


Vibrant and Solid 


Piano Concerto No. 4, 
Mozart: Piano Con- 
certo No. 25, in C major, K.503. 
Leon Fleisher, piano. Cleveland 
Orchestra, conducted by George 
Szell (Epic LC 3574, $4.98) 
The Mozart concerto is blessed by 
a pianist whose vibrant and solid play- 
ing is so balanced that the orchestra 
and the piano never become separate 
entities in themselves, but are always 
heard in beautiful relationship to each 
other. Mr. Fleisher’s playing of the 
Beethoven concerto is equally im- 
pressive and, with the aid of Mr. 
Szell’s excellent conducting, the con- 
certo’s noble contours are fully real- 
ized. as A 


Beethoven: 
in G major. 


Exciting Virtuosity 

In “Pennario Plays’, Leonard Pen- 
nario exhibits his pianistic talents at 
their best, in a series of shrewdly 
chosen pieces (Capitol P 8469, 
$4.98). Exciting virtuosity and a 
lovely tone are both present in a 
stunning version of  Saint-Saéns’ 
“Etude en forme de valse”. In proper 
ratio, they are also present in Cho- 
pin’s “Revolutionary” Etude and Noc- 
turne in D flat, Op. 27, No. 2; Rach- 
maninoff’s * ‘Moment Musicale”, Op. 
16, No. 2, and Mélodie, Op. 3, No. 3; 
Dohnanyi’s C major Rhapsody; Pou- 
lenc’s “Mouvements perpétuels”; Scri- 
abin’s Nocturne for the Left Hand, 
Op. 9, No. 2; and the Paganini-Liszt 
“La Campanella”. —R. A. E. 
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Robin Hood Dell Ends Record 
Season with Capacity Crowds 


By Eucene B. Moore 


Philadelphia. — Robin Hood Dell’s 
30th season turned out to be the most 
successful in the history of the Fair- 
mount Park summer amphitheatre. 
This was the consensus of manage- 
ment, reviewers, and veteran patrons 
who watched crowds in the neighbor- 
hood of capacity (20,000 seats) turn 
out night after night, no matter what 
fare was offered. 

Musical taste of the Dell visitors 
would be hard to fathom by analyzing 
the events that drew the biggest 
throngs. Overflow audiences were 
drawn by attractions as diverse as 
Rudolf Serkin, a Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein night, and Eartha Kitt, the 
song stylist with a brand of art popu- 
lar in night clubs. Overflow audiences 
also were brought about by Jan 
Peerce, Robert Merrill, and Zino 
Francescatti—two operatic singers and 
a violinist. Huge crowds were at- 
tracted by salutes to Israel, Victor 
Herbert, and others. 

The biggest crowd of all, probably 
the biggest in Dell history, was drawn 
by the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
night. The composer-librettist team 
was on hand to take bows; Salvatore 
Dell'lsola, original conductor for 
seven of their shows, was on the 
podium; and four Broadway singers 
presented their songs — Terry Saun- 
ders, soprano; Patricia Marand, mez- 
zo-soprano; William Tabbert, tenor; 
and Walter Farrell, baritone. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin’s dis- 
tinguished critic, Max de Schauensee, 
just before leaving for his annual 
trip to Europe, thought that Alex- 
ander Hilsberg and Jorge Bolet had 
provided perhaps the most interesting 
of the summer's first eight concerts 
when they appeared in an all-Russian 
program on July 6. He noted that Mr. 
Hilsberg conducted immaculately and 
demonstrated greatly increased sta- 
ture. He was particularly enthusiastic 
about the New Orleans leader’s work 
in Prokofieff's “Romeo and Juliet” 
ballet music, which “revealed him as 
the superior conductor he has be- 
come”. 

Pianistic Grandeur 


Of Mr. Bolet, Mr. de Schauensee 
wrote that he “has much pianistic 
grandeur, the seriousness of approach, 
the big line, the sure-fire technique”. 
That was after the performance of the 
Rachmaninoff Third Piano Concerto. 

Mr. Hilsberg again earned superla- 
tives the following night when a 
“Salute to Israel” program drew an 
enormous crowd. Two young artists 
from Israel were presented at the con- 
cert. They were Zvi Zeitlin, violinist, 
who played the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo in E minor on a priceless Guar- 
nerius, and Ella Goldstein, who per- 


formed the Tchaikovsky B flat minor 
Piano Concerto. Both artists were 
praised for sensitive musicianship. 

Elaine Malbin and Brian Sullivan 
with Franz Allers, conducting, ap- 
peared before a capacity throng in 
tribute to the Victor Herbert Cen- 
tennial. The soprano and tenor sang 
operatic solos and duets on the first 
half of the program and devoted 
themselves to Herbert favorites after 
intermission. Mr. Allers demonstrated 
again that he is as much at home with 
a symphony orchestra as with the 
theatrical groups with which he has 
built his reputation. 

The debut of Susan Starr, 17-year- 
old Philadelphia pianist, must go 
down as a high point of the season. A 
pupil of Rudolf Serkin, she is both 
highly gifted and expertly taught. She 
has an astounding technique and 
amazingly poetic insight into every 
phrase. The daughter of Isadore 
Schwartz, one of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s leading violinists, Miss Starr 
played the Franck Variations Sym- 
phoniques and was persistently ap- 
plauded into three encores. 

Vladimir Golschmann was on the 
podium the night Miss Starr made 
her debut and on the previous night 
when Jan Peerce made his record 
breaking 17th Robin Hood Dell ap- 
pearance. The St. Louis conductor 
impressed again with his sincerity. 


Mastery of Three Fields 


Mr. Peerce has never sung better 
at the Dell than this year, when he 
offered a program designed to show 
his mastery of concert, oratorio, and 
operatic music. His singing of “Sound 
an Alarm” from Handel's “Judas 
Maccabaeus” will be cherished for its 
impeccable cadenzas and perfect vocal 
line. 

Vicente Spiteri, conductor of the 
Madrid Symphony, made his first 
Philadelphia appearances in the pen- 
ultimate week. He is a conductor of 
many and precise movements and 
seemed to have intimate knowledge of 
his scores. Gina Bachauer was soloist 
with him one night and Maryan Filar 
on another. Both pianists performed 
brilliantly. 

There was disappointment when 
parts for a new orchestration of the 
Chopin E minor Concerto proved too 
tangled to be unraveled in time for 
Mr. Filar’s appearance. The orchestra- 
tion was commissioned by Frederic 
R. Mann, Dell president, and was 
completed by Tadeusz Kassern before 
the latter’s death. Mr. Filar, who had 
pressed the project upon Mr. Mann, 
hopes for an early chance to perform 
with the new orchestration. 

Alfred Wallenstein, suave as ever, 

was the conductor for the final three 
concerts, one purely symphonic. His 


soloists were Mr. Serkin, and, to ring 


down the curtain, Isaac Stern. Both 
were magnificent. 

Mr. Stern’s appearance, which 
closed the season, was delayed from 
Thursday until Saturady night by 
rain, which also forced a total of four 
postponements during the previous 
two weeks. Amusingly, the violinist’s 
E string broke while he was playing 
the Bruch concerto. He exchanged 
violins with David Madison, concert- 
master, and continued playing. The 
same thing had happened when Mr. 
Stern last played at the Dell in 1957, 
and Mr. Madison was well supplied 
with extra strings to repair the solo- 
ist’s Guarnerius. 


San Francisco 
Cast Changes 


San Francisco.—The cancelation of 
his appearances this fall by Otto Edel- 
mann, due to the unexpected death of 
his wife in Vienna, will result in the 
introduction of two new young singers 
to American audiences during the 
1959 San Francisco Opera season. 

Replacing Mr. Edelmann as Sachs 
in “Die Meistersinger” will be Ladi- 
slay Mraz, who is currently a leading 
bass with the Czech National Opera 
in Prague. He is 35 and has sung 
in major opera houses throughout 
Europe. 

Singing Barak in 
Schatten” in place of Mr. Edelmann 
will be Mino Yahia, currently with 
the Nuremberg Opera and scheduled 
for performances with the Munich 
Opera this fall. A native of Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, he emigrated to the 
United States with his parents and 
graduated from New York Medical 
College in 1949. He later decided on 
an operatic career and made his debut 
with the Heidelberg Opera. 

Other cast changes will also be 
made due to Risé Stevens’ cancelation 
due to contractual differences. Replac- 
ing her as Carmen will be Gloria 
Lane, while Blanche Thebom will 
replace Miss Stevens in “Orfeo ed 
Euridice”. 


“Aida” To Open Season 


“Die Frau ohne 


The 1959 season will open on Sept. 
11 with “Aida”, with Leontyne Price, 
Irene Dalis, Katherine Hilgenberg, 
Jon Vickers, George London, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Carl Palangi, and Robert 
Thomas. Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 
will conduct. “Orfeo” will have Miss 
Thebom, Lucine Amara, and Joan 
Marie Moynagh, with Silvio Varviso, 
Swiss conductor, making his American 
debut. “Die Frau ohne Schatten” will 
be sung by Leonie Rysanek, Eleanor 
Steber, Irene Dalis, Mary Costa, Joan 
Marie Moynagh, Sebastian Feier- 
singer, Mino Yahia, Raymond Man- 
ton, Eugene Green, and Geraint 
Evans, with Leopold Ludwig conduct- 
ing. 

“Madama Butterfly” will have Dor- 
othy Kirsten and Giuseppe Gismondo 
on Sept. 12 and Sena Jurinac (in her 
American debut) and Giuseppe Zam- 


pieri on Sept. 22. Both performances 
will include Edith Evans, Margot 
Blum, Mario Zanasi, Mark Elyn, and 
Virginio Assandri, and Arturo Basile, 
conductor. The “Andrea Chenier” cast 
has Leonie Rysanek, Edith Evans, 
Katherine Hilgenberg, Mario del 
Monaco, Robert Weede, Louis Qui- 
lico, Lorenzo Alvary, Virginio Assan- 
dri, Carl Palangi, and Eugene Green, 
with Francesco Molinari-Pradelli con- 
ducting. 

“Carmen” lists Gloria Lane, Lucine 
Amara and Mary Costa alternating as 
Micaéla, Joan Marie Moynagh, Edith 
Evans, Jon Vickers, Frank Guarrera 
and Mario Zanasi alternating as Es- 
camillo, Lorenzo Alvary, Eugene 
Green, Howard Fried, and Virginio 
Assandri, with Mr. Basile conducting. 

“Die Meistersinger” lists Sena Juri- 
nac, Katherine Hilgenberg, Mino 
Yahia, Sebastian Feiersinger, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Edith Evans, Cesare Curzi, 
Lawrence Winters, Raymond Manton, 
Mark Elyn, and Carl Palangi, with 
Leopold Ludwig conducting; “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re”, Dorothy Kirsten, Joan 
Marie Moynagh, Margot Blum, Giu- 
seppe Zampieri, Frank Guarrera, 
Giorgio Tozzi, Robert Thomas, and 
Howard Fried, with Francesco Moli- 
nari-Pradelli conducting. 

The ballet “Danses Concertantes” is 
paired with “Ariadne auf Naxos”, 
with Eileen Farrell, Rita Streich, Sena 
Jurinac, Pierette Alarie, Joan Marie 
Moynagh, Katherine Hilgenberg, Rich- 
ard Lewis, Geraint Evans, Theodor 
Uppman, Cesare Curzi, Raymond 
Manton, Lorenzo Alvary, Eugene 
Green, Carl: Palangi, and Robert 
Thomas, and Leopold Ludwig, as con- 
ductor. 

“Don Giovanni” will be sung by 
Sena Jurinac, Leontyne Price, Pierette 
Alarie, George London, Richard 
Lewis, Lorenzo Alvary, Mino Yahia, 
and Theodor Uppman, with Leopold 
Ludwig conducting; “Otello” by 
Leonie Rysanek, Katherine Hilgen- 
berg, Mario del Monaco, Robert 
Weede, Giuseppe Zampieri, Mino 
Yahia, Howard Fried, and Mark Elyn, 
with Francesco Molinari-Pradelli con- 
ducting. A double-bill of “Pagliacci” 
and “Carmina Burana” promises Lu- 
cine Amara, Jon Vickers, Robert 
Weede, Louis Quilico, and Cesare 
Curzi in “Pagliacci”, with Arturo 
Basile conducting, and Mary Costa, 
Edith Evans, Joan Marie Moynagh, 
Margot Blum, Frank Guarrera, Ray- 
mond Manton, and Mark Elyn in 
“Carmina”, with Silvio Varviso con- 
ducting. 

“Boheme” will have Licia Albanese, 
Mary Costa, Giuseppe Gismondo, 
Theodor Uppman, Geraint Evans, 
Lorenzo Alvary, and Salvatore Bacca- 
loni, with Silvio Varviso as conductor. 


Strickland Resigns 


From Oratorio Society 


William Strickland has resigned as 
musical director of the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York due to commit- 
ments for the coming season in Japan. 
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Lewisohn Stadium Conductors 
Include Wallenstein, Krips 


Szigeti and Xydis Play 


July &.—-Soloists in this concert, con- 
ducted by Alexander Smallens, were 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and Anna 
Xydis, pianist, making her Stadium 
debut. Mr. Szigeti has been heard to 
much better advantage in the Brahms 
Concerto on previous occasions. One 
regrets the indisposition responsible 
for technical and tonal faults, particu- 
larly in the first movement. In the 
other movements the violinist’s su- 
perior musicality, spaciousness of con- 
cept, clear and lovely tone quality, 
and over-all brilliance were more in 
evidence 

Miss Xydis gave a very sensitive, 
coherent, and lyrical interpretation of 
Rachmaninoff's Third Piano Con- 
certo. She evinced tasteful phrasing 
and scale of dynamics, clarity and 
sweetness of tone, and an able tech- 
nique. Her playing often had rather 
less power and body than one wanted, 
but the first movement was especially 
poetic in execution. The concerto ac- 
companiments were evenly paced and 
co-operative. Mr. Smallens also led 
a pallid reading of Strauss’s “Don 
Juan” D. J. B. 


Verdi Opera Excerpts 

July 9.—An all-Verdi program of 
operatic excerpts under the baton of 
Alfredo Antonini had the following 
soloists: Mary Curtis-Verna, soprano, 
who made her first Stadium appear- 
ance; Claramae Turner, contralto; Jan 
Peerce, tenor; and Robert Merrill, 
baritone 

Miss Curtis-Verna was in very good 
voice; she sang with full, well-sus- 
tained tones and provided knowledge- 
able interpretations of “Tacea la 
notte” from “Il Trovatore” and “Pace, 
pace, mio Dio” from “La Forza del 
Destino”. There was, however, an oc- 
casional tendency to force climactic 
notes. Miss Turner inflected her 
phrases sensitively. Her technique was 
admirable and effective over a broad 
range, and her rich, clear voice was 
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heard to advantage in arias from 
“Don Carlo” and “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera”. 

Mr. Peerce was in excellent form, 
bringing superb polish and gusto to 
arias from “Rigoletto”, “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” and “Luisa Miller”. Mr. 
Merrill, heard in excerpts from “Rigo- 
letto” and “Un Ballo in Maschera”, 
was smoothly effective and accom- 
plished, in general. His singing of 
“Solenne in quest’ora” from “La 
Forza del Destino” with Mr. Peerce 
was a high point, as was another 
duet from “Un Ballo in Maschera”, 
sung by Miss Curtis-Verna and Mr. 
Peerce. The four soloists concluded 
with the quartet from “Rigoletto”. 

Mr. Antonini’s exciting and drama- 
tic conducting provided the singers 
with fine support. An expansive, force- 
ful reading of the Overture to “Nu- 
bucco” and a performance of the 
“Vespri Siciliani” Overture were also 
given. D. J. B. 


Verdi Requiem 

July 13. It has been eight 
summers since the last Stadium per- 
formance of Verdi's Requiem. This 
glorious work was chosen to open the 
third week of the 1959 season. 

The four soloists, all of them in top 
form, were Eleanor Steber, soprano; 
Maureen Forrester, contralto; Kurt 
Baum, tenor; and Nicola Moscona, 
bass. Singing the choral parts were 80 
members of the Schola Cantorum, 
Hugh Ross director. The conductor, 
making his Stadium debut, was Alfred 
Wallenstein. 

Mr. Wallenstein has made a very 
favorable impression on music-lovers 
in the East this summer and last as 
music director of the Caramoor Fes- 
tival at Katonah, N. Y. In_ the 
Requiem he won many new admirers, 
for his conducting had sweep and 
compassion. 

The Misses Steber and Forrester 
were beautifully matched in_ the 
“Agnus Dei” duet. Mr. Baum and Mr. 
Moscona made valuable contributions 
throughout the evening. 

The Requiem was billed as one of 
the major efforts at the Stadium this 
year. It was major in every respect, 
and the audience of 7,000 cheered all 
the performers at its conclusion. 


Harold Cone Heard 


July 15.—The small band of brave 
souls who ignored the lowering sky, 
and sat with their wraps on in the 
dank, chilly air, were treated to a pro- 
gram that was all of a piece—emo- 
tionally supercharged romanticism 
which Alfred Wallenstein conducted 
with understanding and authority in 
this, his second appearance at the 
Lewisohn Stadium. To lessen the 
chances of the soloist being rained 
out, Rachmaninoff's lengthy Sym- 
phony No. 2, in E minor, originally 
scheduled as the opening work, was 
shifted to the closing spot and the 
Richard Strauss Suite from “Der 
Rosenkavalier”, in turn, was heard 
first, while César Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra 
remained in the middle. Under Mr. 
Wallenstein’s knowledgeable direction, 
the Suite was played with spirit, a 
lush string tone and resounding brass, 
and the Symphony received a search 
ing reading. Performed for the first 
time a half-century ago, the Sym- 
phony, when played as it was or this 
occasion with its Straussian inf! es 


Following the 


I, W. Schmidt 


performance of the Verdi Requiem at Lewisohn Stadium on 


July 13, Alfred Wallenstein (right) takes a bow with the soloists and 
choral director. Left to right: Eleanor Steber, soprano; Maureen Forrester, 
contralto; Kurt Baum, tenor; Nicola Moscona, bass; Hugh Ross, director 
of the Schola Cantorum; and Mr. Wallenstein 


stressed, remains a 
and moving work. 

Mr. Cone performed the Franck 
Variations with clean-cut finger work 
and no little understanding, even 
though its lush romanticism was 
played down rather than up. Mr. 
Wallenstein and the orchestra gave 
him good support. —R. K. 


remarkably vital 


Francescatti Is Soloist 

July 16.—Paganini and Frances- 
catti, or Francescatti and Paganini, 
whichever way they are coupled, 
proved to be the unbeatable combina- 
tion on this occasion. The eminent 
violinist, in top form and ably assisted 
by the Stadium orchestra led by 
Alfred Wallenstein, brought the con- 
cert to a memorable close with a 
spell-binding performance of his own 
version of the Genoese master’s D 
major Concerto. 

Unlike Paganini, from whom he is 
in direct line of apostolic succession, 
violinistically speaking, Mr. Frances- 
catti cannot, of course, be accused of 
selling his soul to the devil, but it is 
nonetheless doubtful whether or not 
the cadaverous and hypnotic Italian 
ever played this particular concerto 
any better. What was truly amazing 
about Mr. Francescatti’s performance 
was not, in the final analysis, the 
masterly ease with which he handled 
the concerto’s enormous _ technical 
difficulties, nor the remarkable variety 
and beauty of tone he achieved in 
even such knotty passages as those in 
double-stopped harmonics, but the 
way in which he kept the Italianate 
melodies, with which the concerto 
abounds, singing and soaring through- 
out. The final Rondo, too, was dis- 
patched with a rhythmic vitality and 
bite reminiscent of Rachmaninoff. 

Responding to the cheers and 
bravos at the close, Mr. Francescatti 
played, as encores, Kreisler’s Recita- 
tive and Scherzo Caprice and the 13th 
Paganini Caprice, both for unaccom- 
panied violin. 

Earlier in the evening, Mr. Wallen- 
stein, winding up his first season as 
guest conductor of Stadium Concerts, 
again demonstrated that he is a con- 
ductor to be reckoned with, both in 
the way the members of the orchestra 
responded to his wishes and in the 
interpretative ideas he brought to bear 
on the Dvorak “Carnival” Overture 
and the Brahms Symphony No. 2. 

R 


Arrau, Charles K, L. Davis 
Share Spotlight 

July 22.—Because rain forced the 
cancelation of Monday night’s con- 
cert, Claudio Arrau, who had been 
scheduled to perform the Brahms D 


minor Piano Concerto then, played 
the work in this concert sharing the 
solo spotlight with the young Hawaii- 
born tenor, Charles K. L. Davis, who 
made his Stadium debut as planned. 

While the eminent pianist per- 
formed the concerto with his cus- 
tomary technical mastery and acumen, 
his playing, in the corner movements, 
was singularly lacking in spirit due 
partly, no doubt, to a rather lumber- 
ing account of the orchestral portions 
of the score supplied by Carlos Cha- 
vez, the conductor, and the somewhat 
slipshod playing of the orchestra. 
Either Mr. Chavez had little sympathy 
for the concerto as a whole, or the 
work was insufficiently rehearsed. 

The high point of the evening was 
reached with the singing of three 
operatic arias by Mr. Davis. Mr. 
Davis, incidentally, is the first singer 
from our newest state to win the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air. 
The tenor’s well-trained voice, which 
is of excellent quality and evenness 
throughout its range, was heard to 
equal advantage in Meyerbeer’s “O 
Paradiso” from “L’Africana”; Mo- 
zart’s “Il mio tesoro” from “Don Gio- 
vanni”, the long florid phrases of 
which were beautifully spun out and 
nuanced; and “M’Appari” from Flo- 
tow’s “Martha”. Mr. Davis also pos- 
sesses a pleasing stage personality, 
and the arias were put across with 
musicianly showmanship 

Mr. Chavez opened the program 
with an energetic performance of 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture and 
closed it with a rather tame one of 
Stravinsky's “Firebird” Suite. —R. K. 


Contemporary Music 


July 25.—An evening of contempo- 
rary works was the musical fare at 


this concert. Leonard Bernstein 
shared the podium with Seymour 
Lipkin, who will accompany the New 
York Philharmonic on its 1959 tour 
of Europe and the Near East as 
associate conductor and official 
pianist. Mr. Lipkin was very busi- 
nesslike and went about his music- 
making with little fuss, while Mr. 
Bernstein conducted as if he had been 
choreographed by Jerome Robbins. 
Both conductors, however, managed 
to bring the orchestra out of the 
lethargy it has displayed on so many 
occasions during this summer series. 

Mr. Lipkin opened the program 
with a terse, sharp performance of 
Piston’s Concerto for Orchestra, an 
attractive and easily digested work. 
He then appeared as a brilliant soloist 
with Mr. Bernstein, who conducted 
his Symphony No. 2, for piano and 
orchestra, “The Age of Anxiety”. 
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This is a first-rate piece of music, 
one that deserves to be heard more 
frequently. 

As the July 23 concert had been 
rained out twice, Mr. Bernstein al- 
lowed the Stadium audience to vote 
on whether they wished to hear the 
Berlioz “Romeo and Juliet” excerpts 
or the Shostakovich Fifth Symphony 
from the Thursday night program, or 
the evening’s scheduled Brahms First 
Symphony. The Shostakovich fans 
were out in force and managed to 
drown out the Brahms supporters, 
while the Berlioz crowd placed a weak 
third. 

Whether one is always in agree- 
ment with Mr. Bernstein’s musical 
ideas, such as the frantic start of the 
finale of the Shostakovich, it cannot 
be denied that he leaves a very indi- 
vidual stamp on both his orchestra 
and the work. The musical sparks 
he sets off are the result of his tre- 
mendous physical exertion and his 
ability to get to the core of a work, 
dig out its real musical content, and 
then make it sound. What composer 
could ask for more? A. 


Beethoven Cycle Opens 


June 27.—For the first program in 
the Stadium’s Beethoven cycle, Josef 
Krips led the Stadium Symphony in 
the “Leonore” Overture No. 3, the 
“Eroica” Symphony and the D major 
Violin Concerto, with Mischa Elman 
as soloist. Mr. Krips is in every way 
an authoritative conductor, whose 
disciplined and thorough approach 
leaves nothing to be desired as far as 
interpreting the composer’s intention, 
but the equation which produces per- 
formances of excitement and dramatic 
lustre did not always seem in evidence 
during the evening. The “Eroica” 
Symphony was given a precise read- 
ing, with all the details wrought with 
care, yet a movement like the Marcia 
funebre seemed lacking in the gran- 

deur that lies beneath the surface. 
Mischa Elman’s playing of the Vio- 
lin Concerto was for the most part 
lyrical, especially in the opening of 
the slow movement. There were 
moments however, throughout the 
concerto, when Mr. Elman’s artistry 
seemed somewhat strained; neverthe- 
less the over-all quality of the work 
came through with suitable warmth. 
—R. L. 


Bachauer Plays “Emperor” 


July 28.—Josef Krips, in the second 
night of the Beethoven Festival pro- 
grams, led the Stadium orchestra in 
performances of the Second and 
Seventh Symphonies and of the Fifth 
Piano Concerto, with Gina Bachauer 
as soloist. 

The performance of the’ Second 
Symphony was more enthusiastic than 
controlled, and in several instances 
there was a scramble for notes. How- 
ever, in the Seventh Mr. Krips was 
full master of his forces and led them 
through a brilliant and rousing per- 
formance, notwithstanding several or- 
chestral mishaps. 

Miss Bachauer had some decidedly 
individual ideas about the “Emperor” 
Concerto. The second movement pro- 
videi her best playing of the evening, 
when the distinguished pianist allowed 
the music to sing beautifully without 
affectation. The first and third move- 
ments often had a sweeping, grand 
manner, with moments that were very 
wonderfully played, although there 
were debatable accentuations at the 
ends of scales and phrases. —J. A. 


Ninth Symphony 

July 29.—Josef Krips opened the 
final concert of the Beethoven cycle 
by revitalizing for us the First Sym- 
phony. This work, which generally 
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seems to suffer from an all too self- 
conscious classical approach, flowed 
with energy under the baton of Mr. 
Krips. It had a sparkling transparency 
and clarity which was imbued with a 
deep-rooted sense of proportion and 
design. This young Beethoven work 
emerged with a dashing exuberance 
that made it live again in the most 
refreshing manner. 

Mr. Krips continued even more 
brilliantly with his masterful leader- 
ship of the Ninth Symphony. The first 
and second movements had a force- 
fulness that pressed forward with a 
dynamic surge. There was tenderness 
in the Adagio and an intense excite- 
ment in the Finale, which could have 
come only from a conductor who 
sensed in the most adroit way the 
many secrets of this great work. 
Theresa Greene-Coleman, soprano; 
Nell Rankin, mezzo-soprano; Rudolf 
Petrak, tenor; and Mack Harrell, 
baritone; the Schola Cantorum and 
the Stadium Orchestra caught the 
aura of Mr. Krips’s inspirational con- 
ducting, and responded with a beau- 
tiful performance that a capacity 
audience could not help but greet 
with enthusiastic gratitude. Bn 


Other concerts 


The 17th annual Viennese Night at 
the Stadium was given on July 7, con- 
ducted by Julius Rudel, with Elaine 
Malbin, soprano, and Kurt Baum, 
tenor, as soloist. On July 11, Eartha 
Kitt was soloist in a variety of folk 
and theatre songs, with Maurice 
Levine conducting the orchestra. 

The 28th annual Gershwin Con- 
cert, on July 18, drew 15,000 listeners. 
Earl Wild was the piano soloist in 
the Concerto in F and the “Rhapsody 
in Blue”. Excerpts from “Porgy and 
Bess” were sung by Camilla Williams, 
soprano, and Todd Duncan, baritone, 
and a chorus prepared by Charles 
Smith. Alexander Smallens conducted. 

A Latin-American night, on July 
21, brought the Stadium debut of 
Carlos Chavez, Mexican composer 
and conductor. The program included 
Ginastera’s Overture to “The Creole 
Faust”; Revueltas’ “Sensemaya”; a 
group of songs sung by Graciela 
Rivera, soprano; Villa-Lobos’ Second 
Cello Concerto, with Aldo Parisot as 
soloist; and Chavez's Suite from the 
ballet “H.P.”. 

The third program on July 29, in 
the Beethoven Festival, led by Josef 


Krips, included the Triple Concerto, 
with Leonard Bernstein, pianist, John 
Corigliano, violinist, and Laszlo 
Varga, cellist, as soloists, and the 
Fifth Symphony. 

The Stadium’s final event of the 
season was the 12th annual Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Night, on Aug. 1, 
conducted by Salvatore Dell’Isola, 
with the following soloists: Florence 
Henderson, soprano; Claramae Turn- 
er, contralto; William Tabbert, tenor; 
and Jack Russell, baritone. Charles 
Smith was choral director. 


Barber of Seville 
At Brooklyn College 


Walt Whitman Auditorium, July 
22.—The fourth and final event dur- 
ing the summer session concert series 
at Brooklyn College was a full-scale 
production of Rossini’s “The Barber 
of Seville”. 

A strong cast was assembled from 
the ranks of the Metropolitan, the 
NBC Opera (Joann Grillo, who sang 
Rosina) and La Scala (Gino De Lilla, 
tenor, who appeared as Count Alma- 
viva). The conductor was also from 
the Metropolitan, Anton Guadagno. 

Visually, the production was at- 
tractive. Vocally, Cesare Bardelli 
displayed the best voice, in the role 
of Figaro. Salvatore Baccaloni’s 
comic Bartolo is well-known to most 
operagoers, and the capacity audi- 
ence enjoyed the characterization im- 
mensely. Nicola Moscona’s portrayal 
of Don Basilio was equally well re- 
ceived. 

Miss Grillo is a mezzo-soprano and 
a very good one. But this operagoer 
prefers Rosina’s music sung by a 
soprano, which is no reflection on 
Miss Grillo’s efforts. 

Mr. De Lilla’s appearance was list- 
ed as his American debut. He was 
obviously nervous throughout the per- 
formance. He has a light, rather un- 
even tenor, and his acting was discon- 
certing. Mr. Guadagno had a small 
orchestra to work with, but he man- 
aged to keep the singers and players 
together most of the time. W. L. 


New Theatre 
In Central. Park 


The new Hudson Celebration Thea- 
tre-in-the-Park, on the site of the 





Wollman Memorial Rink, is the scene 
this summer of musical fare rang- 
ing from Ethnic dance groups to 
“Guys and Dolls”. The arena-type 
theatre, seating 2,250, is a very hand- 
some structure in the middle of the 
parks’ greenery where the city sky- 
line can be seen while listening to the 
concerts. The opening-night program, 
on July 16, was Andre Eglevsky’s 
Ballet Divertissements, with Melissa 
Hayden, Allegra Kent, Edward Vil- 
lella, and Mr. Eglevsky as soloists. 


Novelties Played 
By Goldman Band 


The summer series of park concerts 
by Richard Franko Goldman and the 
Goldman Band have featured per- 
formances of new and unusual music. 
On July 8 Frederick Prausnitz, of 
Juilliard School of Music, was the 
guest conductor for a new band ver- 
sion, arranged by Joseph Moerenhout, 
of Carl Orff’s “Carmina Burana”. 

Vincent Lopez visited the band as 
guest conductor on July 26 to present 
the new concert band arrangement of 
his “Hi-Fi Hop”. Mel Broiles, a 
trumpeter with the band, was the 
composer of another novelty, “End of 
Parade”, heard in the same concert. 
Roger Smith’s “Ode to the Sea” was 
conducted by the composer, and Mr. 
Goldman led the band through works 
of Hanson and Persichetti. First 
American performances were given of 
Louis Spohr’s Nocturne in C, and a 
series of fanfares for trumpets and 
timpani of Richard Wagner 


City Symphony 
Performs Carmen 


For the first concert in its annual 
summer season, on July 11 in Central 
Park, the City Symphony of New 
York presented Ruth and Thomas 
Martin’s English translation of Bizet’s 
“Carmen”. The cast of young singers 
included Sophia Steffan, as Carmen; 
Raymond McGuire, as Don José; 
Helen Miller, as Micaéla; Russel 
Christopher, as Escamillo; Nina 
Harris, as Frasquita; Ann Nelson, as 
Mercedes; David Black, as Dancaire; 
and Robert Schmoor, as Remendado. 
The performance was conducted by 
Franz Bibo. 
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Worcester Festival 
(Continued from page 14) 


comparative youth, died in three 
years. The festival turned to Henry 


Hadley, whose music had been 
much admired here. His one sea- 
son as a conductor was a head- 


ache; the chorus resented his week- 
to-week changes of mind and his 
instability. Among the sober and 
staid men of the chorus, scurrilous 
verses passed from hand to hand, 
and murmurings were many. 

Quick to follow this troublous 
interlude were 18 seasons of con- 
sistent effort by Albert Stoessel as 
sole conductor. Teamed with this 
musical leadership was the 20-year 
presidency of Hamilton B. Wood. 
These two young men built up pro- 
grams and finances, wrestled with 
the depression, and saw the festival 
safely into a new and larger home. 
They worried through the uneasy 
years when public sentiment de- 
manded more orchestral fare and 
less of the chorus 

Stoessel brought his own orches- 
tra of about 50, accustomed to his 
direction at Chautauqua and New 
York. While he was rated more 
brilliant as a choral leader, his en- 
semble included such fine first-desk 


men as Mischa Mischakoff and 
Georges Barrére 

Albert Stoessel had personal 
charm which translated itself into 
authoritative action. Disliked by 


some, he was adored by the major- 
ity of his associates. He made the 
weekly journey from New York to 


Worcester, from January to June, 
with amazing regularity. Each fall, 
he secured a house or apartment 


here, and was busy scoring needed 
parts for his festival orchestra, or 
mingling with Worcester friends. 

The death of Stoessel while con- 
ducting a concert in New York in 
the spring of 1943 brought an early 
end also to Wood's regime. The 
outgoing president arranged a me- 
morial concert that fall, and helped 
formulate plans for a new festival 
era, 

The engagement of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in 1944 with Eugene 
Ormandy as conductor marked the 
first time the festival had dared to 
afford a large symphonic ensemble. 
Occurring in wartime, this decision 
was momentous, but its results were 
outstanding and increased the pres- 
tige of the festival tremendously. 


Detroit Symphony Engaged 


When in 1958, after 14 years, 
the cost of securing the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra soared beyond the 
Worcester budget, the association 
turned to the Detroit Symphony, 
under Paul Paray, with excellent 
results. This orchestra has been re- 
engaged for 1959, by unanimous 
vote of the executive committee. 

Presidents of the association since 
1944 have been Harry C. Coley, 
John Z. Buckley, Robert S. Heald 
and Paul Revere O'Connell. All of 
them, together with Mr. Wood, have 
taken an active part in plans for 
the 100th festival. 

Walter Howe, who had wor- 
shipped the festival since boyhood 
and had worked in it as organist, 
annotator, business manager and 
assistant conductor, became its 
choral leader and music director 
in 1944 and served faithfully 
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through 1948. His tragic death 
shocked the community. 

Boris Goldovsky became choral 
conductor and music director for 
four years, making an unsuccessful 
effort to give Worcester an adequate 
portion of his busy life and bril- 
liant personality. 

He was followed by T. Charles 
Lee, who had become closely iden- 
tified with Worcester music through 
“Messiah” leadership, the conduct- 
ing of massed church choirs, and 
other community efforts. His ap- 
peal to Worcester audiences has in- 
creased annually, and his taking 
over of the entire choral portion 
of the festival marked a forward 
step in the chorus’ unity of action. 


Choral Music Reduced 

Worcester has always been a 
choral festival. Its singers some- 
times numbered over 400. The 
modern streamlined chorus now 
stands at about 250. The amount 
of choral music has been reduced; 
seldom is the old-time full-evening 
oratorio program attempted. 

Worcester has helped to launch 
young singers, has watched their 
triumphs, and has seen some of 
them die. Reinald Werrenrath, who 
first sang here in 1907, is an ex- 
ample. He appeared at six festi- 
vals. 

Worcester had its idols. 
Williams, tenor, sang here ten 
times; Louise Homer, contralto, 
seven; Paul Althouse, tenor, seven. 
Favorites in various years were 
Ernestine Schumann - Heink, Rosa 
Ponselle, Kirsten Flagstad, Rose 
Bampton, and Percy Grainger. 

The adventures and misadven- 
tures, humdrum and high moments 
of the festival have been perpetu- 
ated by Raymond Morin in his 
book, “The Worcester Music Fes- 
tival—Its Background and History, 
1858-1946". This manuscript was 
prepared by Morin (music critic of 
the Worcester Telegram) as a labor 
of love, and presented to the asso- 
ciation. It was printed in the same 
spirit by Hamilton B. Wood’s Com- 
monwealth Press, which for many 
years had given the festival its best 
and had asked for little in return. 
Morin has consented to compile a 
condensation and continuation of 
this history, to complete the hun- 
dred years, as part of the 1959 cele- 
bration. 


H. Evan 





Many World Premieres 


The festival’s century has con- 
tained many “firsts”. World pre- 
mieres have included Herbert’s 
“The Captive”, Chadwick’s “Ju- 
dith”, Converse’s “Job”, Grainger’s 
“Marching Song of Democracy”, 
Hadley’s “Ode to Music” and Re- 
surgam”, various short works by 
Stoessel, and more recently Cres- 
ton’s “Three Mysteries”. 

These festivals have given the 
first American performances of 
many works already known in 
Europe, such as Bantock’s “Omar 
Khayyam”, Franck’s “The Beati- 
tudes”, Bliss’s “Morning Heroes”, 
Vaughan Williams’ “Toward the 
Unknown Region”, “Benedicite”, 


and “Tudor Portraits”, Holst’s 
“Three Choral Hymns from the Rig 
Veda”, Darke’s “Ring Out, ye 
Crystal Spheres”, Warlock’s “Three 
Carols”, Josten’s “Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day”, Walton’s “Siesta”, 
and Kodaly’s “Te Deum”. 

There is little doubt that the 
completion of Mechanics Hall in 
1857 gave a strong impetus to the 
festival movement. Seating less 
than 2,000, and said to possess per- 
fect acoustical proportions, it ar- 
ranged the immense chorus on 
bleachers terminating close to the 
side-gallery audience. 

Though this hall still has its uses, 
one of which will be the festival 
“preview” concert on Oct. 11 (for 
sentimental as well as practical rea- 
sons), the festival has had since 
1933 a home twice as large in the 
Memorial Auditorium. There, 
amid fine and capacious surround- 
ings, the musicians have wrestled 
with problems of acoustics, finally 
employing engineers to create an 
acoustical shell for the stage. A 
new seating arrangement for the 
chorus, recently tried out, is ex- 
pected to further improve the 
choral results in 1959. 


Operas Abandoned 


Festival week, which at one time 
included seven concerts and several 
public rehearsals, is now stand- 
ardized at five evening events and 
a Saturday morning concert for 
young people. Opera in English be- 
came a favorite part of the picture 
in 1933, but was abandoned during 
World War II as prohibitively ex- 


pensive. at 
The soul of this affair is still 
revealed in the choral ranks of 


black - coated men and white - clad 
women. They climax some 20 re- 
hearsals by a week of singing un- 
der Worcester leadership, and thus 
keep both the aims and the achieve- 
ments of the Festival 100 years 
young. 
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Metropolitan Engages 
Three Singers 


Anna Moffo, young American lyric 
soprano; Maria Luisa Nache, Spanish 
soprano; and Joan Wall, mezzo-so- 
prano of Louisiana, have been en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan Opera’s 
1959-60 season. 

A graduate of Philadelphia’s Curtis 
Institute of Music, Miss Moffo had 
her first success in Italy in a television 
performance of “Madama Butterfly”, 
which led to engagements at La Scala 
and other principal European opera 
houses. She is appearing this sum- 
mer at the Salzburg Festival. 

Maria Nache studied at the Madrid 
Conservatory, making her operatic 
debut in her home town of La Cor- 
una, as Aida. In 1949 she made her 
Italian debut, in “Otello”, and has 
since sung at La Scala, Teatro Fenice, 
and important theatres in Germany, 
Holland, and Switzerland. Her Metro- 
politan debut will be her first appear- 
ance in America 

A graduate of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Miss Wall sang on the Metro- 
politan Opera Auditions of the Air 
in New York in 1957 and has been 
a member of the Opera Workshop of 
the Mannes College of Music. Miss 
Wall is singing for the second season 
this summer with the Turnau Opera 
Players in Woodstock, N. Y. 


New Production of “Boccanegra”’ 


A new production of Verdi's 
“Simon Boccanegra” will be staged by 
Margaret Webster at the Metropolitan 
Opera next season. Not heard since 
the 1949-50 season, “Boccanegra” 
will have Leonard Warren, Renata 
Tebaldi, Richard Tucker, and Giorgio 
Tozzi in leading roles, and Dimitri 
Mitropoulos conducting. Frederick 
Fox will design the decor. 

James Browning has been appointed 
staff administrator for the National 
Council of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Mr. Browning was formerly assistant 
manager of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
and was Northeastern Regional Direc- 
tor for Civic Concert Service. The 
National Council of the Metropolitan 
sponsors the regional auditions pro- 
gram and the Central Opera Service, 
which is an informational service for 
the benefit of opera-producing organi- 
zations. 


Barati To Visit Japan 
On American Grant 
Honolulu, Hawaii.— George Ba- 
rati, director of the Honolulu Sym- 
phony, has left for Japan, where he 


has been sent by the State Department 
on a grant as a “music expert.” The 
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grant also takes him to Okinawa, Tai- 
wan, and the Philippines. It came as 
a result of his work in Japan the 
previous year, when he conducted 15 
concerts. 


Orchestra Managers 
Visit Tanglewood 


Lenox, Mass. — Manager of the 
country’s major orchestras were guests 
of the Boston Symphony at Tangle- 
wood for their annual meeting last 
month. In addition to attending con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony July 11 
and 12, and observing the activities of 
the Berkshire Music Center, managers 
and their wives had an opportunity to 
meet a number of Berkshire residents 
during their stay. 

A special feature of the visit was 
the dedication of the new acoustical 
stage canopy in the Tanglewood Music 
Shed on July 12. The canopy was 
designed by Eero Saarinen and Asso- 
ciates with the advice of the acoustical 
consultants, Bolt, Beranek, and New- 
man. 


Russian Festival 
Returning to Garden 


The overwhelming demand for 
tickets for the Russian Music and 
Dance Festival, at Madison Square 
Garden in New York, has resulted in 
a return engagement of five perform- 
ances, on Aug. 21, 22, and 23. The 
two-week, 13-performance  engage- 
ment just past will have grossed more 
than $600,000. The company of 210 
dancers also will have appeared in 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, and Washington before 
the end of their visit. 


Erroll Garner Signs 
Again with Hurok 


Erroll Garner, the only jazz artist 
ever to appear under the S. Hurok 
management, has signed a new two- 
year contract with the impresario. The 
pianist’s concert engagements in the 
United States and Canada through 
the 1961 season will be under the 
Hurok banner. Included in the sched- 
ule is a Carnegie Hall appearance, 
Oct. 16, 1959. 


Freccia To Conduct 


Rome Radio Orchestra 


Rome.—Massimo Freccia, who re- 
signed earlier this season as conductor 
of the Baltimore Symphony, has been 
engaged as permanent director of the 
Rome Radio Orchestra for the next 
two years. His tenure will begin Dec. 
1, when the winter season officially 
opens. During the past few months, 
Mr. Freccia has been filling guest en- 
gagements in Europe. 


Kruger Reappointed 

By Fort Worth Opera 
Fort Worth, Texas.—Rudolf Kruger 

has been reappointed for the fifth con- 

secutive season as general director of 

the Fort Worth Opera Association. 


Yaghjian Ends 


Fresno Tenure 


Fresno, Calif—The Fresno Phil- 
harmonic ended its fifth season with 


American tour. 


House in New York on Sept, 
follows 

a concert marking the final appear- 
ance here of Haig Yaghjian, who 
leaves to assume the position of as- 
sistant conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. 

Next season the Fresno Philhar- 
monic plans to extend its season from 
four to six subscription concerts. 
Isaac Stern, violinist, will be one of 
the featured artists. 

Paul Vermel replaces Mr. Yaghjian 
as musical director of the Fresno 
Philharmonic and the Fresno Junior 
Philharmonic. 


Claude Monteux 


Moves to Poughkeepsie 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—Claude Mont- 
eux, former conductor of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Symphony, has been ap- 
pointed musical director of the 
Dutchess County Philharmonic. For 
his first appearance with the orches- 
tra, Mr. Monteux will perform and 
conduct the Mozart D major Flute 
Concerto. 


The all-girl Takarazuka Theatre of Japan departs for its first North 
The group, after performances in Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, Los Angeles and Chicago, will open at the Metropolitan Opera 
16 for 21 performances. 


A national tour 


Personnel Set 


For Bel Canto Trio 


The personnel of the Bel Canto 
Trio, which tours under the direction 
of Columbia Artists Management, in- 
cludes for 1959 Joan  Brainnerd, 
soprano; James Wainner, tenor; and 
Gene Boucher, bass-baritone. 


Group Aims To Improve 
Church Singer Status 


Plans for improving the profes- 
sional church and temple singers’ 
status, as indispensable participants 


in important religious functions and 
services, have been announced by 
Floyd Worthington, president of the 
Association of Professional Sacred 
Singers, a nonprofit organization with 
close to 100 members. The profes- 
sional sacred singer is often paid a 
fee for rehearsal and performance 
time that is less per hour than that 
received by unskilled labor. 
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Heifetz in New Role as Professor at UCLA 


Noted Violinist a Communicative Teacher 


According to Artist-Pupil Beverly Somach 


By Rararn KAMMERER 


WVHE recently announced appoint- 
| ment of Jascha Heifetz as Re- 
gents’ Professor of Music and 
Artist in Residence at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, follows 
closely on the heels of the eminent 
violinist’s initial venture into the 
teaching field. This was a master class 
held at the university from Oct. 7, 
1958, to Jan. 15, 1959. One of the 
performing members of that class 
was the talented and attractive young 
New York violinist, Beverly Somach. 
Miss Somach, who went there on a 
scholarship, also kept copious notes 
of the proceedings. That MUSICAL 
AMERICA might present this thumb- 
nail sketch of Mr. Heifetz as teacher, 
Miss Somach graciously put her notes 
at my disposal and spent the greater 
part of an afternoon in going over 
them with me 
The class, which was divided into 


active performers and auditors, num- 
bered eight of the latter and five of 
the former when the sessions got 
under way, but the active performers, 
for one reason or another, dwindled 
to three shortly thereafter, where it 
remained. While no age limit was set 
for auditors, the performing students 
had to be 25 or under. 

In the beginning, the students had 
to sign in on a board on arrival and 
the first to come) was the first to be 
heard, but this was discontinued when 
the class was reduced to three. Classes 
were held two afternoons a week and 
lasted from 2:15 to 5 p.m. Mr. Heifetz 
always came to class with his violin 
tucked under his arm ready to demon- 
strate, and his demonstrations were, 
in the words of Miss Somach, “the 
most amazing fiddle playing I ever 
heard in my life”. 

Contrary to what one might think, 
judging from the violinist’s somewhat 
stony-faced passivity on the concert 
platform, Mr. Heifetz was as articu- 
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Rothschild 
Jascha Heifetz 


late in communicating his ideas 
through words as he was in playing. 
“What one couldn’t grasp through 
words”, Miss Somach told me, “or, 
perhaps, I should say, what couldn't 
be expressed in words, Mr. Heifetz 
would demonstrate on the violin. Each 
work was analyzed from every stand- 
point. Every phase of violinistics was 
gone into minutely, even to posture. 
It was amazing, too, how Mr. Heifetz 
could pick up any passage in the 
works studied and play it from mem 
ory without recourse to the score. 
“Scales were the mainstay in our 
daily technical diet. We all had to 
play them in every form, shape and 
key. He was very insistent on this 
point. In addition, he assigned to 
each of us etudes, studies and ca- 
prices based on our individual needs. 
Then we were asked what concertos, 
sonatas, etc., we had in our reper- 
tories and what we would like to study 
with him. Although we were taught 
in class, he handled us as individuals, 
as private pupils, and corrected us 
according to our native abilities and 
State of advancement. He did not 
encourage us to imitate his way of 
playing, but guided us in developing 
our own individualities. Another thing 
he insisted upon was that a work 
must be well played technically be- 
fore its musical values were searched 
I can say for myself that I never 
learned so much in so short a time.” 


Violinist’s “Bible” 


The studies Mr. Heifetz recom- 
mended to the class are those he uses 
himself and which he calls “his bible”. 
They include, besides scales, the Bach 
sonatas, the Kreutzer etudes, and Carl 
Flesch’s “Basic Studies for Violin 
without Bow”. The importance of the 
visual aspect i in playing was also re- 
peatedly stressed. Certain things, Mr. 
Heifetz maintained, look better when 
done in a particular way. He also be- 
lieves in holding the violin high and 
that it is “better to go ‘down-hill’ to a 
positon rather than ‘up-hill’ ” 

The major works studied and ana- 
lyzed during the three and one half 
months the class was in session were 
the Brahms, Bruch, Glazunoff, Mo- 
zart A major, Vieuxtemps Fourth, 
and Wieniawski D minor Concertos, 
the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole”, the 
Chausson “Poéme”, the Bach Partita 
in E and Sonatas in C major and 
A minor, the Saint-Saéns “Havanaise”, 
and Ravel's “Tzigane”. 

Since Mr. Heifetz believes in us- 
ing “as few gadgets as possible”, he 
did not recommend the use of shoul- 
der pad or rest, or the placing of a 
handkerchief on the chin rest. When 
questioned about the tension of hold- 
ing the violin without a shoulder pad, 


he replied: “Playing the violin is 
the most unnatural thing in the world 
so far as position is concerned, and 
in order to do certain things you have 
to get used to uncomfortable ways”. 

Observant of all that went on in 
the class, the master had a way of 
spotting difficulties long before the 
pupil was aware of the cause. Once, 
when Miss Somach was having trou- 
ble with the strings not holding their 
pitch, he stopped her and remarked 
wryly, “You'll have to change your 
pegs”. On another occasion, when 
one of the students attempted a long- 
winded explanation of how scales 
should be practiced, Mr. Heifetz cut 
in with “I'm not interested in details, 

” 

At the end of each session there 
was a question-and-answer period. In 
the matter of editions, and the Schna- 
bel-Flesch edition of the Brahms 
sonatas in particular, Mr. Heifetz ex- 
pressed the opinion that he did not 
think much of most editions. He 
went quite thoroughly into the subject, 
pointing out the discrepancies to be 
found in the various editions of the 
Bach sonatas. Among those he rec- 
ommended were the Marteau (Sim- 
rock) and Jan Hambourg editions of 
the Bach sonatas and the Breitkopf 
and Hartel edition of the Mozart A 
major Concerto. 


Tips for Players 


According to Miss Somach, Mr. 
Heifetz respects all markings in the 
editions he recommended and does 
not believe in taking liberties. Asked 
about tradition, the violinist replied, 
“All I know is what Toscanini said: 
‘Traditon is the last bad perform- 
ance’”. Queried on how to practice 
difficult passages, Mr. Heifetz an- 
swered “Slowly!” This reply brought 
up a question of rhythm. “The diffi- 
culty in a passage”, Mr. Heifetz ex- 
plained, “is not in the rhythms but in 
the distances”. His recipe for per- 
spiring hands was “take some after- 
shave lotion, mix with water and soak 
hands. Let air dry”. 

Mr. Heifetz advised his students 
not to tie themselves up in knots with 
too much self-analysis. To do so, he 
warned, makes one so self-conscious 
that “you can’t play at all”. He ad- 
monished his students to “avoid phys- 
ical maneuvers or mannerisms to ex- 
press the music. Let the music do it.” 
And he reminded them that “there 
is no short cut to fiddle playing”. 

“The trouble today is that many 
young people lose sight of the work 
as a whole”, he said, “in their desire 
to make all phrases beautiful”. And 
his parting words to the class at the 
final session were: “Be your own critic. 
Never be satisfied and never find ex- 
cuses for yourself. If something goes 
wrong don’t put the blame on the 
violin, the strings, etc., say it’s you 
and see if you can find out what's the 
matter!” 


Summer Concerts 


For Honolulu Symphony 


Honolulu.—A_ series of summer 
“Music in the Air” concerts has en- 
livened the musical scene this sum- 
mer in Hawaii. The concerts, mainly 
of a summer “Pops” nature, have 
featured the Honolulu Symphony, 
conducted by Carmen Dragon and 
George Barati. Soloists included 
Charles K. L. Davis, tenor; the King- 
ston Trio; Chiquita and Johnson, 
dancers; Theodor Uppman, baritone; 
Lois Hunt, soprano; Paulena Carter, 
pianist; and George Shearing. Mr. 
Shearing appeared in both a jazz pro- 
gram with his Quintet and as soloist 
with the orchestra in the Mozart 
A major Piano Concerto, K. 488. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 





Eldon Tatse 
Ralph Hunter being greeted by members of the Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Civic Music Association after the concert by his choir in that city. Left to 
right: Mr. Hunter: Dr. Kenneth Malek, board member; Monroe Langlo, 
president: Rae Sinclaire, Civic representative; and Mildred Couper, first 


vice-president and talent chairman 





Competition of Music and Dance. To 
be held in Vercelli, Italy, from 
Sept. 28 to Oct. 31. Open to vocal- 
ists, string quartets, pianists, danc- 
ers, and composers of all nationali- 
ties. For voice the age limit is 35. 
For the dance and piano section, 
the age limit is 30. There are no 
age limits for competitors in the 
composition and string quartet sec- 
tions. Deadline for application: 
Sept. 8, 1959. For further informa- 
tion write to the Societa Del Quar- 
tetto, Post Box 127, Vercelli, Italy. 


Composition Contest. Sponsored by 
Lado, Inc., in co-operation with the 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors. For a 
song cycle with chamber music en- 
semble, including an arrangement 
for piano accompaniment. Prize: 
$500. The closing date is Feb. 29, 
1960. For further information write 
to Lado, Inc., c/o National Assn. 
for American Composers and Con- 
ductors, 15 W. 67 St., New York 
23, N. ¥ 
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of Education, M.Ed. and D.Ed. 
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George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
George Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Kari Geiringer 
Jullus Hertford 
Allen Lannom 
Devid Bieir McClosky 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers (Chairman of 
Division of Music) 


and 70 other distinguished artists, 
ciens and educators. 


For catalog write: 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
857 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston 15, Mass. 
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Piano Recording Contest. Sponsored 
by the Composers Press, Inc., in co- 
operation with the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. The contest con- 
sists of eight events, based on age 
groups, with three prizes for each 
of the seven events. For the eighth 
event a recording contract is of- 
fered. For further information 
write to Composers Press, Inc., 
1211 Ditmas Ave., Brooklyn 18, 
ee F 


Fulbright Scholarships. Open to sing- 
ers, musicans and students of voice, 
instrumental music, composition 
and musicology for a chance to 
study in any of 45 countries during 
1960-61. General eligibility require- 
ments are United States citizenship, 
a Bachelor’s degree or the equiva- 
lent of four years of professional 
training, language ability sufficient 
to carry on the proposed study, and 
good health. Preference is given 
to applicants under 35 years of age. 
Requests for application forms 
must be postmarked before Oct. 15 
Completed forms must be sub- 
mitted by Nov. 1. For further in- 
formation write to Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


Opportunity Fellowships. Sponsored 
by the John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion. Open to citizens of the United 
States who have not had full oppor- 
tunity to develop their talents be- 
cause of arbitrary barriers, such as 
racial or cultural background or 
region of residence. The following 
are eligible: Negroes, Spanish- 
Americans, Chinese-Americans, 
Japanese-Americans, American In- 
dians, residents of Guam, Puerto 
Rico, Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Appalachian and Ozark Moun- 
tain areas, and the Trust Terri- 
tories. Awards are expected nor- 
mally to range from $1,000 to 
$3,000. Complete applications must 
be filed not later than Nov. 30. For 
further information write to Op- 
portunity Fellowships, John Hay 
Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


The University of Illinois’s Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial fellowship has 
been given to John Perry, pianist 
from Duluth, Minn. Mary Ann Mo- 
ren, violinist, was named alternate. 


Camil Van Hulse, of Tucson, Ariz., 
won the first award of $500 in the 
biennial anthem competition spon- 
sored by Broadman Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. Mark Fax, Claude L. Bass, 





| 260 West End Avenue, New York City (At 72nd St.) 


James D. Cram and Blythe Owen won 


The University of Michigan’s Men’s 
lesser awards. 


Glee Club won first prize for male 
choirs at the Welsh International 
Eisteddfod. This is the first year any 
American group has taken top honors. 

The first annual Palisades Com- 
position Award was won by Linda 
Babits, 18, of New York, for her 
ane compositon “Palisades Park 
Suite”. 


Nancy A. Biddlecombe of Maple- 
wood, N. J., has been named the first 
recipient of the Piano Accompanist’s 
Scholarship at Centenary College for 
Women. 


Janice Harbison, piano student of 
Rudnlph Ganz and Mollie Margolies, 
won the Society of American Musi- 
cians contest in Chicago. This entitles 
her to appear in the Allied Arts Piano 
Series in Chicago next year. 


John Winden, mezzo-soprano, and 
Patricia Cann, soprano, were the top 
winners in the San Francisco Opera 
Debut Auditions. Alternate winners 
were Gloria Cutsforth, soprano, and 


Mary Elizabeth Brookes, 16, from Patti Winston, mezzo-soprano. 


Merritton, Ontario, Canada, won the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Scholarship for piano study this sum- 
mer at Chautauqua, N. Y., under the 
pianist Ozan Marsh. 


Alan Di Cenzo, 11-year-old pianist, 
won the 1959 Bland Memorial Music 
Scholarship Award of $350. 








Arthur B. Hunkins, of Athens, 
Ohio, won first prize of $175 in the 
Young Composers Contest of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 
John Ardoin, currently living in New 
York City, won second prize of $125. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Installs 


New Chapters 

Chicago.—Mu Phi Epsilon has an- 
nounced the installation of two col- 
legiate and three alumnae chapters. 
Rosalie Speciale, national president of 
the sorority, was the installing officer 
of Alpha Theta chapter at Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University, 
Pa., and Alpha Iota chapter at Mid- 
western University, Wichita Falls, 
Tex. The new alumnae chapters are 
at Atlanta, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.; and 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


ALFREDO MARTINO 


Teacher of the art of beautiful singing, which involves no mystery, but rather is 
individualized instruction in the building of natural, effortless technique in all parts of 
the vocal range, in which breath contro! and interpretive vocal analysis of operatic 
interpretations are included. 

Bad singing is not always the result of incorrect tone production. One of the greatest 
contributing factors is incorrect breathing technique. The act of inspiration and ex- 
piration must be accomplished without wasted energy, and it is impossible to sing 
correctly unless one understands how fo utilize the breath economically. 

False and exaggerated expressions of interpretation are very detrimental to vocal 
and physical health. It can be understood that in subjecting oneself every day to the 
strong emotion inherent in the parts one must act, one meets with many complications. 
For example, the nervous system can be seriously agitated, and at the same time 
organic functions such as insomnia, nervous tension, restlessness, weakness, and vocal 
disturbance may appear during the full and vigorous respiratory acts which accompany 


Stephen N. Bishop, George J. Burt, 
William B. Carlin, Margaret Ann 
Donovan, Harry Saltzman, Land W. 
Young, and Robert K. Hamilton, stu- 
dents and former students at the Uni- 
versity of California, were awarded 
Alfred and Lily Alice Hertz Memorial 
Scholarships for 1959-60. 








| singing. Furthermore, the often irregular heartbeat resulting from intense nervous agita- 


tion can cause lapsed breathing, tightening of the throat, the choked voice, and even- 
tually, the tremolo. When any of these conditions accompany bad use of breath or 


| strong emotion, they can put any perfect vocal instrument into a dangerous condition. 


Among the many distinguished singers who have been availing themselves of his 


| unique teaching method, Mr. Martino at present lists Mario Sereni, renowned baritone 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Morley Meredith, brilliant concert and 


| operatic baritone (Mgt. N.A.C.). 


Complimentary copy of Mr. Martino's book, "Today's Singing", mailed upon request. 
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The 8ist anniversary concert and 
commencement exercises of the New 
York College of Music took place on 
June 18 in Town Hall. Organ and 
vocal music by Handel was given in 
conjunction with New York City’s 
Handel Festival; other music was pre- 
sented as well, including new and 
old a cappella works sung by the 
Madrigal Group. Among graduates 
receiving Bachelor of Music degrees 
was Yukiko Murata, mezzo-soprano 
from Japan, who sang a group of 
French songs. The composition de- 
partment was represented by two 
French songs composed by Joseph T. 
Olivain, sung by Rosemary White, 
soprano. Faculty members assisting 
as accompanists for vocalists were 
Fredric Kurzweil, Otto Herz, and 
Viadimir Padwa. Arved Kurtz, direc- 
tor of the college, addressed the grad- 
uates and presented awards. 


Marlboro, Vt.—Rudolf Serkin, ar- 
tistic director of the Marlboro School 
and Festival, has announced the addi- 
tion of the pianist Leon Fleisher to 
the list of artists in residence this sum- 
mer. Among new participant-artists 
in the string section are Zvi Zeitlin, 
Michael Tree, and Arnold Steinhardt, 
violinists; Gaetan Molieri and Walter 
Trampler, violists. The Fromm Foun- 
dation has given a grant to Marlboro 
in order that each of the 11 festival 
concerts may include a chamber work 
by a “distinguished and recognized” 
contemporary composer. 


Seattle.—The University of Wash- 
ington has announced the formation 
of a permanent operatic group, open 
to all singers of the Pacific North- 
west. The new company, to be known 
as the University of Washington Fes- 
tival Opera Company, will be under 
the musical direction of Stanley 
Chapple. The first production will be 
given for a minimum of two per- 
formances in mid-August, presenting 
Mozart’s “The Impresario” and Puc- 
cini’s “Gianni Schicchi” 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Joseph | 
Maddy, professor of music at the 
University of Michigan and founder 
of the National Music Camp in Inter- 
lochen, plans to initiate a special 
school for gifted children in Septem- 
ber 1960 or the following year. The 
school will be located at Interlochen 
and is expected to be from 32 to 36 
weeks long. It will enroll about 300 
students from all over the country 


Arnita Ferguson, soprano, a pupil 
of Edward Lee Tyler, will appear as 
soloist in the New Hampshire Music 
Festival on August 23, 24 and 25 


The Manhattan School of Music 
opera department will be expanded 
this fall as the result of an anonymous 
gift. This will provide full scholar- 
ships for 12 to 15 students of gradu- 
ate caliber to develop a repertoire of 
operatic roles for their professional 
careers. Auditions for the scholarships 
will be by appointment on Sept. 15. 
Applications should be made now to 
the Director of Admissions, Opera 
Department, Manhattan School of 
Music, 238 East 105th St., New York 
29, N. Y. 


Evanton, Ill.—A trio compos 
Angel Reyes, violin, chairman of the 
stringed instruments department of 
Northwestern University; Gui Mom 
baerts, chairman of the piano depart 
ment; and Dudley Powers, pr: oO! 
of cello, participated in an orchestra 
clinic sponsored by Bemidji State 
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College, Bemidji, Minn., the last week 
in July. The trio gave concerts, and 
its members conducted clinics and 
classes. 


Students of Dolf Swing, teacher of 
voice, were presented in three recitals, 
on May 27, May 31, and June 2 at 
Mr. Swing’s studio. The participating 
artists were: Esther Dipsiner Roth, 
Clifton Steere, David Nott, Annabelle 
Gooch, Dale McKechnie, Byong Chun 
Kim, George Dickey, Jerald Lepinski, 
and William Shores. Accompanists 
were John Ryan and Sigrid Ecklof 
Swing. 


Rose Raymond, pianist and teacher, 
was heard in a piano recital on April 
30 for the Evansville (Ind.) Musi- 
cian’s Club, held at the Grand Hall 
of Evansville College. She also gave 
her five-day course for pianists and 
teachers at the college. She then 
served as adjudicator for the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, hearing 
285 piano students. During July 6 to 
10, Miss Raymond held her annual 
summer course in her New York 
studio. On July 11, she flew to Europe 
for an eight-week stay and will resume 
teaching Sept. 1 


Boston.—Theodore N. Marier, of 
Belmont, Mass., conductor of the 
Cecilia Society, has been appointed a 
lecturer in church music and teaching 
associate in organ for this fall at 
Boston University’s School of Fine 
and Applied Arts. Polyna Stoska, 
former Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
has been appointed professor of voice; 
previous to this appointment she was 
professor of voice at Indiana Univer- 
sity. Wilbur D. Fullbright, assistant 
professor of theory and registrar of 
the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
has recently been appointed new 
assistant dean for the school. 


Aspen, Colo.—The Young Artists 
of Aspen, composed of young musi- 
cians from the Aspen Music School, 
made a tour of 2,500 miles during the 
month of July. This year’s touring 
group was composed of a string quar- 
tet and pianist. 


Philadelphia. — A number of 
scholarships are presently available at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Vocal 
Arts. Singers interested in applying 
for such a scholarship should write 
Vernon Hammond, director of the 
Academy. 


Brevard, N. C.—Richard Cass, con- 
cert pianist, has joined the faculty of 
the Brevard Music Center. He re- 
places Roy McAllister, who was 
forced to resign due to illness. 


Rochester. — Rochester’s seventh 
season of Opera Under the Stars pre- 
sented three productions in Highland 
Park Bowl. This summer's fare in- 
cluded Puccini's “Gianni Schicchi” and 
“Bohéme”, Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci”, 
and Verdi’s “Falstaff”. The produc- 
tions are directed by Leonard Treash, 
head of the Eastman School of Music 
Opera Department. Josephine An- 
toine, former soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has resigned 
from the staff of Eastman School of 
Music due to her husband’s health and 
will join the faculty of the University 
of Arizona this fall at Phoenix. Her 
successor will be Anna Kaskas, former 
Metropolitan contralto. 


Blue Hill, Maine.—Ten chamber- 
music concerts made up the summer 
season at Blue Hill’s Kneisel Hall this 
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summer. Featured soloists included 
Joseph Fuchs, Artur Balsam, Luigi 
Silva, Robert Gerle, David Garvey, 
Carlos Salzedo, William Kroll, Louis 
Persinger, Barbara Holmquist, Louise 
Behrend, Lillian Fuchs, and Henry 
Freeman. 


Leopold Mannes, president of the 
Mannes College of Music, has an- 
nounced the following additions to 
the faculty for 1959-60: Richard 
Aslanian, a former recipient of the 
Damrosch Memorial Scholarship in 
conducting; Robert Gerle, violin; 
David Glazer, clarinet; and Edith 
Oppens, piano. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Men’s Glee Club 
left this summer for a 35-day concert 
tour of Europe under the direction of 
Philip A. Duey. 


Delta Omicron Holds 
Annual Conference 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Delta Omicron 
international music fraternity, founded 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music in 1909, returned to the city 
of its founding for its 25th National 
and first International Conference, 
which marks the fraternity’s 50th 
anniversary. With headquarters at the 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Aug. 11-14, 
the conference included a reception in 
the Gold Room of the College-Con- 
servatory of Music of Cincinnati and 
a Memorial Concert at Christ Church 
played by Nita Akin, organist. 

A highlight of the conference was 
the Golden Anniversary Concert pre- 
senting Lili Chookasian, contralto, 
with Lela Hanmer, accompanist, and 
a performance by the Anniversary 
Ensemble of “Coventry Choir” by 
Gena Branscombe, the composer, con- 
ducting. 

A lecture-recital by Ethel Glenn 
Hier, composer-pianist; the premiere 
of two string chamber works that tied 
for first prize in the Delta Omicron 
Triennial Composition Contest; and 
songs sung by Alice Prendergast were 
programmed on the Delta Omicron 
Composers Musicale. 

Other musicales, business sessions, 
workshops and discussions were a 
part of the conference agenda. Roxine 
Beard Petzold, president, was the pre- 
siding officer at the conference. 


New York Scholarship 
Honors Song Writers 


New York's first annual music 
scholarship to be awarded from the 
Mayor's scholarship fund has been 
established in honor of Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd by 
former Judge Louis I. Kaplan, Com- 
missioner of Investigation and chair- 
man of the Mayors Committee on 
Scholastic Achievement. The scholar- 
ship will be awarded to a gifted New 
York student and provides for a five- 
year course at the Mannes College of 
Music. 


Eight Hundred 
Attend Interlochen 


Ann Arbor, Mich. — Almost 800 
talented Michigan high school stu- 
dents are attending summer music 
camp at Interlochen this summer. Six 
national music conferences are sched- 
uled to meet concurrently from Aug. 
25 to Sept. 1 at Interlochen: Piano 
Teachers Institute, National String 
Teachers Conference, National Cham- 
ber Music Festival, National Civic 
Symphony Workshop, Guitar and 
Mandolin Club, and National Asso- 


A scene from Reutter’s “The Road to Happytown” 
Conn., by the Manhattan School of Music. 


ciation of College Wind and Percus- 
sion Instruction. The faculty includes 
well known professors from all over 
the country, headed by Joseph 
Maddy, of the University of Michi- 
gan, president, and Orien Dalley, 
co-ordinator. 

At Ann Arbor, the Stanley Quartet 
performed July 1, 15, and 29; the 
Brandenburg Concertos were sched- 
uled for July 12; the Woodwind Quin- 
tet, July 20; and the Symphony Band, 
July 22. “The Boy Friend” was given 
in the Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre, 
where “Rigoletto” was listed for Aug. 
5 to 8. 


Grant Finances Series 
At Indiana Colleges 


Indianapolis, Ind.—A Lilly Endow- 
ment, Inc., grant of $5,000 “to help 
finance symphony concerts at five In- 
diana colleges” was presented to Izler 
Solomon and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony. No specific dates for the per- 
formances have been set, but the or- 
chestra will present concerts next sea- 
son at Anderson, Earlham, Hanover, 
Manchester, and Wabash colleges 


Fuchs Leads Operas 
At Westport 


Westport, Conn.—Westport’s White 
Barn Theatre presented two chamber 
operas on July 26, Jan Meyerowitz’s 
“The Meeting”, for the first time in 
its chamber-orchestra version, and 
Hermann Reutter’s “The Road to 
Happytown”, for the first time in this 
area in orchestral version and with 
translation by Peter Paul Fuchs 
These productions were an outgrowth 
of a summer operatic workshop at 
the Manhattan School of Music con- 
ducted by Mr. Fuchs. 

The Meyerowitz work has been ex- 
tracted from a larger opera on the 
life of Emily Dickinson called “East- 
ward in Eden”. Unless one has some 
knowledge of the life of Miss Dickin- 
son, the immediate reaction to this 
fragment is bewilderment. The cham- 
ber work is weak on several counts, 
the main one being the lack of dra- 
matic information needed to digest 
successfully this short biographical 
segment. The music often sounded 
clumsy at the hands of the 16-piece 
chamber ensemble that was used, for 
the score is of decidedly larger di- 
mensions than can be handled effec- 
tively by so small a group. The short 
work grew to an effective finale, but 
along the way there were a number 
of moments in which it was difficult 
to understand what Meyerowitz was 
trying to do musically. 

The Reutter opera was a complete 
ly different story. It was beautifully 


offered in Westport, 


scaled to chamber dimensions, and 
the orchestral and dramatic elements 
were wonderfully resolved. “The Road 
to Happytown” is an absorbing bit of 
theatre very much in the spirit of the 
Weill-Brecht pieces. It deals with a 
young woman searching for her lover 
following the last war in Germany, 
with the narration carried by two 
homecoming veterans who comment 
on the girl’s struggles. Musically, the 
opera is very sound and skillfully 
written; dramatically it packs a strong 
punch. The text was by the composer 
and was translated by Peter Paul 
Fuchs who conducted both works. 
Indeed to him goes nearly the entire 
credit for the success of the evening. 
His staging of both works was im- 
mensely effective. His young singers 
sang with impeccable diction and 
musical taste. Particularly noteworthy 
were James Mulholland and Lucille 
Perret in “The Meeting” and Ann 
Nelson, Henry Crossfield and Donald 
Meyers in “The Road to Happytown”. 
Both operas were repeated in New 
York on July 28 at Hubbard Audi- 

torium of the Manhattan School 
J.A. 
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Letters to 


A Pianist Replies 


To the Editor 

The article, American Piano Music, 
written by A. Walter Kramer (July 
issue), was a most thought-provoking 
one. Much as I admire Mr. Kramer, 
as a fine person and as a musician of 
fantastic knowledge, | still feel that I 
have to convey some of my thoughts 
that were created by his many points. 

Mr. Kramer feels that we Ameri- 
can pianists neglect our contemporary 
composers. Granted that in many 


respects, that is true—but—certain 
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APPLICATIONS are invited for appoint- 
ment to the position of Director of the 
Queensland Conservatorium of Music in 
Brisbane, Queensland 
SALARY-RANGE: Minimum A£2,500; 
Maximum A£2,750. Salary will be deter 
mined according to qualifications and 
experience, and will be paid from time of 
commencing journey to Brisbane. 
TERM OF APPOINTMENT: The suc- 
cessful applicant will be required to serve 
a minimum term of three years, subject 
to termination of his services by the 
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cation, but the appointee may be re- 
quired to refund such expenses if he 
does not serve for at least three (3) 


years. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Organising and Ad- 
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standing musicianship is required. 
APPLICATIONS: Applicants should fur- 
nish the following particulars — FULL 
NAME, PLACE AND DATE OF BIRTH, 
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be made, and certified copies of testi- 
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circumstances are forcing us to do so. 
Let us examine them. From the start 
may I state that after having had 
many discussions with countless com- 
posers, the following remarks are 
those I received from them. “We are 
not interested in writing for the 
piano—That is not our medium—the 
piano is passé—We do not feel com- 
fortable writing for the instrument!” 

The piano did reach its great flower- 
ing glories in the 18th and 19th cen- 
tury. More piano music was written 
than ever before and after. Therefore, 
the performer (often the composer 
himself) had tremendous choices. 

Consider our American pianistic 
literature of today. Of the well-known 
composers, we have Jack Beeson, 
Sonatas; Copland, Sonata, Variations, 
Passacaglia; Diamond, Sonata; Dello 
Joio, Sonatas, small pieces; Roy 
Harris, small pieces; Kirchner, Sonata; 
Benjamin Lees, Sonata and small 
pieces; Peter Mennin, small pieces; 
Persichetti, Sonatas, Poems; Ned 
Rorem, Sonatas; Roger Sessions, 
Sonata; William Schuman, small 
pieces; Virgil Thomson, Etudes. I did 
not mention the Barber Sonata since 
Mr. Kramer already has, but excuse 
myself for any other works I may 
have inadvertently left out. 

In any case, let us compare that list 
with Beethoven's 32 sonatas and other 
pieces, the works of Mozart, Haydn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, to name but a 
few. As far as Concerti, let us see 
Copland, Haieff, Mennin, and Piston 
have written one apiece! 

The second point is that many com- 
posers of the past era were themselves 
better than average pianists. Mr 
Kramer acknowledges that fact as 
being very important in order to write 
well for the instrument. Today, we 
can name on our fingers our com- 
poser-pianists. 

Other factors are added when we 
look at our managers and audiences. 
How often do they shout with joy 
when the pianist submits a program 


with a substantial American work? I 
am sure many recall the pleading 
voices of managers saying, “But— 
audiences are bored with that ‘modern 
stuff’. Most of our audiences want to 
be entertained”. How often does 
the public demand 
music from the performer? If we per- 
formers were told that audiences 
would be glad to give a chance for us, 
first of all, to be heard as Ameri- 
can artists, and, secondly, in Ameri- 
can music, we would be glad to 
oblige! 

Lastly, when we performers fight 
for a chance for our composers, do 
we get a chance? A case in point: I 
have in my possession a great and 
beautiful piano concerto written by 
Paul Nordoff. (We have already seen 
how few piano concertos we have.) 
And yet, when it was proposed to 
orchestral conductors, of both large 
and small orchestras, not only were 
the conductors uninterested in the 
work, failing even to look at the score, 
but they did not even respond the 
proposal. And I am talking about a 
first performance. A second perform- 
ance is even harder to accomplish 
today! 

I once again say: Give us per- 
formers an opportunity and we will 
be glad to oblige and show our inter- 
est in promoting American piano 
music. 

Claudette Sorel 
New York, N. Y. 


Touring Repertoire 
lo the Editor: 
| am very fond of opera. When 
noted opera companies visit our city, 
1 never miss a performance. The 
operas “La Bohéme”, “Madama But- 
terfly”, “Tosca”, Riogoletto”, “Aida”, 
“Carmen”, “Il Trovatore”, “La Tra- 
viata”, etc., are beautiful and the 
work of great composers; but I hope 
in the future, visiting opera companies 
will change their repertoire and give 
opera-lovers works such as “Mig- 
non”, “Norma”, “Manon”, “L’Elisir 
d’Amore”, “Fra Diavolo”, “La Gio- 
conda”, “Hérodiade”, “Lakmé”, “La 
Juive”, etc. There are numerous 
operas to choose from. 
Emma Lola Cadle 
Detroit, Mich. 


In the news 20 years ago 


Dalies 


pianist, 


Right: 
Frantz, 
chats with so- 
pranos Jeanette 
MacDonald (left) 
and Lily Pons at a 
garden party 


Concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium 
continued to at- 
tract enthusiastic 
audiences with pro- 
grams offering a 
great variety of 
musical fare. Rec- 
ord-breaking audi- 
ences attended per- 
formances of Lily 
Pons and Jascha 
Heifetz ; The 
“Youth Night” on 
July 6 brought 
Patricia Travers, 
gifted ten-year-old 
violinist, and Julius 
Katchen, the equal- 
ly talented and 
two-years-older boy 
pianist. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 
ATLANTA: Katherine Skogstad, Atlan- 
ta Journal. 


BALTIMORE: George 
Peabody Conservatory. 


BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Public 
Library, Lafayette Square. 


BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 
CHICAGO: Howard Talley, 5813 Black- 
stone Ave., Chicago 37. 


CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 


Kent Bellows, 


CLEVELAND: Frank Hruby, 
land Press. 


DALLAS: George C. Leslie, 6628 Van- 
derbilt Ave. 


DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, 1000 
East First Ave. 


DETROIT: Richard 
Robson. 


KANSAS CITY: Blanche 
Newbern Hotel, 
Bivd. 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, Los 
Angeles Times. 

MIAMI: Arthur Troostwyk, 711 81st St., 
Miami Beach. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paul S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Arthur Bloomfield, 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, 4558 
9th Ave., N.E. 


Cleve- 


Fandel, 16882 


Lederman, 
$25 East Armour 
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Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Avenida Pueyr- 
redon 336, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 
Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Dorian Le Gallienne, 24 Orrong 
Road, Arnadale, Melbourne S.E. 
3, Victoria. 

AUSTRIA: Erwin von Mittag, Franzis- 
kaner Platz 1, Vienna 1. 

BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 
d’Arion 22, Brussels. 

BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. 

CANADA: Colin Sabiston, 4 Farnham 
Ave., Toronto 7 

ENGLAND: Harold Rosenthal, 6 
Woodland Rise, London, N. 10. 

FRANCE: Claude Rostand, 7 rue Cher- 
noiz, Paris 16. 

GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenschmidt, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Podbielskialle 65. 

Everett Helm, Frittlingen bei Rott- 
weil, Wurttemberg. 

ITALY: Peter Dragadze, Via San Vin- 
cenzo 8, Milan. 

William Weaver, Via del Consolato 
6, Rome. 

MEXICO: Manuel Aguilar, Jr., Sierra 
Juitepec 115, Mexico 10, D. F. 

NETHERLANDS: Lex van Delden, 
Het Parool, N. Z. Voorburgwal 225, 
Amsterdam. 

PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Car- 
neyro, 363 rua Antonia Carneiro, 
Porto. 

SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, No. 58 Arda, 
Madrid. 

YUGOSLAVIA: Dragan Lisac, Petrinj- 
ska 6, Zagreb. 
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OBITUARIES 


ERNEST NEWMAN 


(Continued from page 10) 

Richard Wagner, supplemented by “A 
Study of Wagner”, “Wagner as Man 
and Artist”, “Fact and Fiction About 
Wagner”, and “The Wagner Operas” 
stands unrivaled in the field of 
scholarship. When he finished with 
this nearly two decades of labor, he 
knew more about Wagner, his work, 
and his milieu than Wagner himself 
had known, and he declared that he 
would never write another word about 
Wagner as long as he lived. So far 
as I know, he never did. 

His first book was “Gluck and the 

Opera” (1895), followed by “Musical 
Studies”, short biographies of Edward 
Elgar (one of his great loves) and 
Richard Strauss, and a longer book 
on Hugo Wolf, whom he helped to 
“discover” as one of the greatest of 
song composers. During his Wagner 
research, he inevitably unearthed a 
great deal of material on Franz Liszt, 
much of it of a derogatory nature, 
and this he turned into a by-product 
entitled “The Man Liszt”. He also did 
the English-speaking world the invalu- 
able service of translating Berlioz’s 
“Memoirs” from the French. Among 
his most popular and generally use- 
ful books are those collections of 
masterful treatises on well-known 
operas entitled “Stories of the Fam- 
ous Operas”, “More Stories of the 
Famous Operas” and “Seventeen 
Famous Operas”. 


Apostle of Avant Garde 


As Ernest New Man, Newman was 
an apostle of the avant garde which, 
in his youth, meant Elgar, Strauss 
and Delius. After the first World War, 
however, he took a dim view of the 
developing atonalism. He regarded 
Sibelius as one of the most original 
composers since Beethoven, but he 
did not understand Bartok at all and 
of Schénberg he said: “I cannot 
imagine anyone who has heard the 
work (‘Pierrot Lunaire’) two or three 
times over wanting to hear it again; 
I certainly do not . (The earlier 
Schonberg really could write music.) 

This is not a case of our being 
bowled over by a startlingly new 
style. Schénberg’s scores have been 
published long enough for us to know 
them as well as we know Franck’s 
or Strauss’s. I myself have read 
through ‘Pierrot Lunaire’ many times; 
indeed, to be able to submit it to 
the great test of music—running it 
through one’s mind on one’s walks— 
1 went to the extent of committing 
a couple of the songs to memory. 
After all this trouble the music seems 
to me as ugly and empty as it did 
at first.” He had an equal contempt 
for the disciples of jazz and conducted 
a running fight with them during the 
1920s. 

Many of his views on established 
immortals, including Bach, Handel, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner and 
others, were highly iconoclastic and 
controversial. But his opinions always 
were backed up by a formidable ar- 
ray of research and citations of chap- 
ter and verse. One rarely could catch 
Newman out on a fact or a detail. 
To him, hearing music was not 
enough for the purposes of criticism. 
He studied scores as assiduously as 
any conductor or performer. He knew 
what was there and, by his process 
of tracing “fingerprints”, he was cer- 
tain of what the composer wanted in 
the way of performance. Woe to the 
performing artist who had not burned 
the midnight oil as long as Newman! 

Newman was feared as few critics 


August, 1959 


since Hanslick have been. But he also 
was respected as Hanslick frequently 
was not. He spoke truths with a cul- 
tured, witty and caustic tongue in a 
day that needed that kind of plain- 
speaking. It may be that we need it 
even more today. So far, however, we 
see no one on the horizon who is 
likely to take the place of the nimble 
sage who died at Tadworth, Surrey, 
on July 7. 


ERNEST BLOCH 


(Continued from page 10) 

for a year at the Conservatory at 
Geneva and in 1916 made his first 
visit to America. Shortly afterwards 
he became an American citizen and 
taught at the Mannes School of Music 
in New York. 

In 1920 he headed the newly 
founded Cleveland Institute of Music, 
where he remained as director from 
1920 to 1926. From 1926 to 1930 he 
headed the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory. The next years were spent in 
traveling and writing until finally he 
settled permanently in 1941 at Agate 
Beach, Ore., where he spent the re- 
mainder of his life writing, teaching in 
the summers at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and working at his favorite 
hobbies. 

Bloch’s music won numerous prizes 
during his life, including the $3,000 
prize in a competiton sponsored by 
MusicaL AMERICA in 1927-28. The 
winning work was a large orchestral 
piece entitled “America”, which re- 
ceived its premiere the following year 
by the New York Philharmonic. He 
received, too, the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge award of $1,000 in 1919 for 
his Suite for Viola and Piano, and in 
1942 the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters conferred upon him its 
gold medal. His Second String Quar- 
tet won the New York Music Critics 
Circle Award in 1947 and he had the 
distinct honor in 1953 of winning two 
awards from the Circle for both his 
Third String Quartet and his Con- 
certo Grosso No. 2. 1957 brought him 
the Henry Hadley Medal of the Na- 
tional Association of American Com- 
posers and Conductors for distin- 
guished service to American music. 

Bloch’s major works include his 
“Sacred Service” for baritone solo, 
chorus and_ orchestra; Concerto 
Grosso for Piano and String Orches- 
tra; “Israel Symphony” for soloists 
and orchestra; Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra; three string quartets; 
two sonatas for violin and piano; 
“Schelomo”, the Hebrew Rhapsody 
for cello and orchestra; and numerous 
other instrumental and vocal works. 

Bloch is survived by his wife, 
Marguerite, one son, and two daugh- 
ters, one of whom is the well-known 
musician Suzanne Bloch. 

DWIGHT L. CORNETET 

St. Petersburg, Fla.—Dwight L. 
Cornetet, 69, died here on July 10 of 
a heart attack following a surgical 
operation. 

Before retiring and moving to St. 
Petersburg in 1955, he was vice-presi- 
dent of National Concerts and Ar- 
tists Corporation and executive vice- 
president of Civic Concert Service, 
and had been in charge of the com- 
pany’s offices in Chicago and for the 
Western territory. 

He joined Civic’s staff as a repre- 
sentative in 1931. Prior to that time 
he had been associated with the Red- 
path, Chautauqua, and Lyceum Bu- 
reau, first as a representative and then 
later as circuit manager. 

He was a graduate of Ohio State 


University and of Otterbein College 
where he received the Master’s degree 
in chemistry. Prior to joining the 
Redpath Bureau, he had taught as a 
professor of chemistry at Shenandoah 
College in Virginia. 

Before his death, Mr. Cornetet 
had been secretary-treasurer of the 
St. Petersburg’s Civic Music Associa- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, one 
brother, and two sisters. 


RALPH SVARSON 


Methuen, Mass.—Ralph Svarson, 
59, operatic tenor, died here last Jan. 
19. He was born in Berlin and sang 
in principal German and French op- 
era houses as Adolf Schwersenz. He 
settled in this country in 1947 where 
he appeared in concert in New York. 
For the past ten years he has been 
Cantor at the Temple in Lawrence, 
Mass. 


EDWARD HART 


Ridgewood, N. J.—Edward Hart, 
61, organist and choirmaster of the 
West Side Presbyterian Church here, 
died during Sunday services at the 
church. In earlier years Mr. Hart had 
been active on the concert stage as 
an accompanist with such singers as 
Kirsten Flagstad and the late Ezio 
Pinza. A brother and a sister survive. 


COLLINS R. ERVIN 


Indialantic, Fla.—Collins R. Ervin, 
field manager of the Pacific division 
of Civic Concert Service from 1952 
to 1956, died at his home in Indialan- 
tic, Fla., on July 24. He was buried in 
his home town of Newton, N. C. He 
is survived by his wife, Dolores, and 
a sister. 


Moravian Programs 
Recorded at Festival 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—This year’s 
fifth annual Early American Moravian 
Music Festival was again under the 
direction of conductor Thor Johnson. 
The program of five concerts, em- 
bracing 36 works, was recorded by 
Columbia Records and the rest of 
the country will have an opportunity 
to experience the amazing quality 
of the music-making in the not-too- 
distant future. Doubtless record-re- 
viewers will be singing the praises of 
Ilona Kombrink, 26-year-old soprano, 
who now stands on the threshold of 
the major leagues. Miss Kombrink 
is headed towards what seems like an 
inevitable successful operatic career. 
Covent Gardens comes this summer, 
and the New York City Opera, where 
she has already sung, has signed her 
for a three-year contract. 

__ Miss _Kombrink was" the big thrill 
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of the festival for many people, the 
warmth, beauty, and intensity of her 
velvety voice challenging in interest 
that of the inspired chorus. 

The major male soloist was Aurelio 
Estanislao, baritone, a discovery of 
Thor Johnson’s, who was, however, 
completely overshadowed by Miss 
Kombrink. 

First modern performances, based 
on scores exhumed from the Mor- 
avian archives, were offered of works 
by Haydn, Franz Danzi, Alessandro 
Besozzi, Peter Winter, and C. I. La- 
trobe, as well as by two American 
Moravian composers, John Antes and 
George Godfrey Mueller 

Most impressive were the Danzi C 
major Symphony (1804), a tuneful, 
delicious piece which owes much to 
the Mannheim school, and a stunning 
Concertante for orchestra and six 
soloists published in 1814 and written 
by Peter Winter, a minor Mann- 
heimer. If the American Moravians 
actually played this difficult work in 
the early 19th century, they must have 
had some really extraordinary virtu- 
osos to call upon. 

There were, of course, 
European non-Moravians 
appropriate in an “Early 
Moravian Music Festival” 
they were discovered in the early 
American Moravian archives and so, 
presumably, they had been performed 
here at one time. 

As for music by American Mor- 
avians, less in the way of important 
novelty was presented than in pre- 
vious festivals, primarily because of 
the scheduled Columbia recording 
sessions. But what was lacking in 
novelty was compensated for in qual- 
ity; the anthems and sacred songs 
performed were the best thus far ex- 
cavated. 

Here is a festival Americans can 
be proud of. And if the astonishing 
success it has had is an earnest meas- 
ure of things to come, there will be 
others which will follow a similar 
pattern. Irving Lowens 


Duluth To Hear 
Verdi Opera 

Duluth, Minn. AS a 
summer attraction, the 
phony Association will 
performances of Verdi's “Rigoletto”, 
Aug. 26 and 28, in the Denfield Audi- 
torium, with a cast of principals from 
the New York City Opera and Metro- 
politan Opera companies. The cast 
will include Walter Cassel, Frank 
Porretta, Lisa Di Julio, Joshua Hecht, 
Cecilia Ward, Jean Manthey, Lionel 
Godow, and Arthur Newman. The 
Duluth Symphony will be under the 
direction of Herman Herz 
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V ocalists, Season 1959-60 





LICIA ALBANESE 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


MIMI BENZELL 





Soprano 





JUSSI BJOERLING 


World Famous Tenor 


ROSALIND ELIAS 


Mezzo, Metropolitan Opera 


NICOLAI GEDDA 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera 


LEYLA GENCER 


Soprano, La Scala & 
San Francisco Operas 


HILDE GUEDEN 


Soprano, Metropolitan & Vienna Operas 


SENA JURINAC 


Soprano, Vienna Opera 


DOROTHY KIRSTEN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


Contralto 


























HEIDI KRALL 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


PAVEL. LISITSIAN 


American Debut 
First Baritone, Bolshoi Theatre 


ELAINE MALBIN 


Soprano, San Francisco Opera 


NAN MERRIMAN 


Mezzo, San Francisco & 
Glyndebourne Operas 


GIORGIO TOZZI 


Basso, Metropolitan 
& San Francisco Operas 


LAWRENCE WINTERS 


Baritone, San Francisco Opera 




















Nabucco Ideal Finale 


For Florence May Festival 


By Frank CHAPMAN 


Florence.—The last of the 40-odd performances 
of the Maggio Musicale took place on July 14 
a fine spectacle in the Boboli Gardens, for which 
Verdi's “Nabucco” was an ideal choice. 

Since my last report (see July issue) we have 
had an infinite variety of entertainment. The 
formula for this year’s Musical May seems to have 
been “Something old, something new, something 
borrowed, something blue”—Purcell for old, Luigi 
Nono for new, G. B. Shaw’s “St. Joan” borrowed 
from the Gate Theatre of Dublin, and the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, whose music is still faintly blue. 

The finest single performance was given by the 
young mezzo-soprano Helga Pilarczyk as soloist 
in the first hearing in Italy of Schoenberg’s 
“Erwartung”, under the baton of Hermann Scher- 
chen. Her faultless singing of the viciously difficult 
Schoenberg music had dignity, simplicity, and 
deep feeling. She scored a triumph. 

Another first for Italy was Handel’s “Orlando”. 
Bruno Rigacci, who conducted, also prepared this 
orchestral version and without transgressing the 
Handelian idiom managed to give a full-bodied 
tone to this dramatic work. The singers were able, 
but the grand flowing line was not there except in 
the singing of Paolo Washington, who also had 
mastered the secret of the crisp recitative. How- 
ever, Scipio Colombo, in the title role, and 
Rosanna Carteri and Jolanda Meneguzzer, in the 
two soprano parts, did some excellent work. 


Modern Jazz Quartet Intrigues Italians 


The Modern Jazz Quartet, with its own distinc- 
tive and distinguished esthetic, had a great success. 
The peculiar understatement of this group seemed 
to intrigue the Italian audiences, both old and 
young 

In the last week in June the Boboli Gardens was 
the site for three evenings of ballet. The choice of 
composer and libretto was as eclectic as the rest 
of the season 

“L’Isola Eterna” (“The Eternal Isle”) is Aurelio 
Milloss’ realization of Bach’s Suite No. 2. The 
scene opens on a magical garden with marble 
statues of the Gods and Godesses of Greek 
mythology in their proper niches. Inspired by the 
dancing of the peasants below them the statues 
come alive and carry on in a lively way. 

The second work was another version of the 
Orlando legend—this one based on Ariosto, with 
music by Goffredo Petrassi. Milloss did his best 
to bring this work to life but with the exception of 
some brilliant work by Juan Giuliano it was dull. 

The third ballet was “Terszili Katicza”, with 
music by Sandor Veress and libretto by Milloss. 
It is an enchanting ballet. Most of the score is 
derived from Hungarian folk music, and the visual 
realization has all the gaiety of the original 
“Chauve Souris” 


Appropriate to Risorgimento Centenary 


To close the festival the management selected an 
intensely nationalistic Verdi opera, “Nabucco”. 
rhis being the centenary of the Risorgimento, it 
was particularly appropriate that “La Battaglia di 
Legnano” should have been chosen to open the 
season and “Nabucco” to close it. 

The performance in all its aspects was splendid. 
Young Bruno Bartoletti conducted with an obvious 
deep knowledge of his material, and while the 
vastness of the stage made perfect precision im- 
possible his achievement was quite amazing. 

Ettore Bastianini, in the title role, proved once 
again that he is one of the finest of modern bari- 
tones. Margherita Roberti, as his daughter, handled 
the extremely demanding music with pure style and 
dramatic intensity; her florid passages were nego- 
tiated brilliantly with perfect intonation. Here is an 
American singer who has already established her- 
self as one of most sought-after sopranos in 
Europe. Paolo Washington, as Zacharias, sang 
beautifully. Gastone Limarilli, tenor, could give 
full scope to hi mpet tones. The chorus trained 
by Andrea Mi ni was superb, and after the 
“Va, pensiero audience broke into cheers. 

The distingu ! young artist Orlando di Col- 
lalto designed ‘ssive sets, and his costumes 
were a sheer dc 
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Instrumentalists, Season 1959-60 





DAVID OISTRAKH 
The Celebrated Soviet Violinist 


BRAILOWSKY 





Pianist 





GASPAR CASSADO 
The Great Spanish ’Cellist 





EDEN & TAMIR 


Israeli Duo-Pianists 





The FESTIVAL Quartet 


VICTOR BABIN, SZYMON COLDBERC, 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, NIKOLAI CRAUDAN 





RUDOLPH FIRKUSNY 


Pianist 





CARROLL GLENN 
Violinist 
SZYMON GOLDBERG 
Violinist 


GRANT JOHANNESEN 


Pianist 











LILI KRAUS 


Pianist 


THEODORE LETTVIN 


Pianist 








The PAGANINI Quartet 


HENRI TEMIANKA, CHARLES LIBOVE, 
DAVID SCHWARTZ, LUCIEN LAPORTE 


RUDIE SINFONIETTA 
& SOLOISTS 
Robert Rudie, Conductor 


TOSSY SPIVAKOVSKY 
Violinist 
VRONSKY & BABIN 


Premier Duo-Pianists 


ZVI ZEITLIN 














Violinist 
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Baby Doe and Fledermaus 
Highlight Central City Opera 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Central City, Colo—D ouglas 
Moore’s “The Ballad of Baby Doe”, 
which had its world premiere here a 
few years ago, was completely sold 
out for the season in a presentation 
that was notable for excellence in 
every detail and over-all production. 
Cuts in some scenes were highly 
beneficial and the gambling scene 
was a distinctive dramatic addition 
to the plot. Baby Doe's Waltz, the 
“Willow Song”, and her other songs 
were very pleasant to hear again 
and sounded as though they would 
wear well. The many ensembles made 
some lovely music and were hand- 
somely sung by principals and Roger 
Fee’s excellent chorus 

Emerson Buckley's conducting 
showed a thorough understanding of 
the score and warm sympathy for its 
brash highlights and subtle overtones. 
Nathaniel Merrill's staging and direct- 
ing was sensitive and authentic except 
for the final death scene, which did 
seem awkward 


Lipton Outstanding 


As in the premiere performance, 
Martha Lipton dominated the stage 
with her magnificent, gripping por- 
trayal of Augusta Tabor. Her tragic 
dignity was combined with opulent 
tonal] beauty and dramatic intensity. 
Her soliloquy is stirring music drama 
and Miss Lipton’s telling gestures and 
voc’! coloration gave it tremendous 
impact. Mary McMurray’s interpre- 
tation of the same role was imbued 
with sincerity and dramatic feeling, 
to which good looks and a rich, pow- 
erful voice were added. 

As Baby Doe, Laurel Hurley pro- 
jected an ingenuous, rather wistful 
sweetness into the role, while Judith 
Raskin, as an alternative, made 
the heroine a luscious little adven- 
turess. Frank Guarrera’s Horace 
labor was characterized by strong, 
lusty singing and straightforward act- 
ing. Clifford Harvuot brought a 
gentlemanly dignity to the same role. 

Ellen Repp, as Mama McCourt, 
could have injected a more pungent 
note into her singing. An impressive, 
rather solemn William Jennings Bryan 
disclosed Joshua Hecht’s vibrant bass, 
and a stage presence that dominated 
the scene of his Leadville speech. A 
large cast required some members to 
assume extra roles, a demand ably 
met by Osie Hawkins, whose facile 
acting and fine baritone served three 
different parts. Grant Williams also 
appeared in three roles and sang 
splendidly in the contrasting parts 
of the priest and an old miner. 


Oenslager Sets Excellent 


Jack Harrold gave an excellent im- 
personation of President Arthur, 
while Joseph Folmer’s Clerk showed 
good timing. The chorus sang ex- 
tremely well, and the orchestra gave 
a good account of itself from its un- 
derstage cavern. Donald Oenslager’s 
costumes, settings, and lighting were, 
as always, in excellent taste. 

This season’s “Fledermaus” was a 
skillful adaptation of the Reinhardt 
“Rosalinda” version. Omitting the 
Bat episode, always an extraneous 
note, and putting the emphasis on 
Rosalinda made a distinct improve- 
ment. Orlovsky was played as an old 
roué by Jack Harrold. His superb 
timing, fine voice, plus some amazing 


acrobatics, almost stole the show. The 
alternating Rosalindas were Eva Li- 
kova, with her beauty of voice and 
person, her subtle acting and expres- 
sive gestures, and Sarah Fleming, with 
her graceful and beautiful singing. 
Adele was Judith Raskin, whose lilting 
coloratura matched her looks in 
beauty, and her clever acting. Also 
singing Adele was Jeanette Scovotti, 
with a bright, agile voice that she 
used well. 

The two Eisensteins were quite dif- 
ferent, and both excellent. David 
Lloyd’s was charming and handsomely 
dashing. Paul Franke’s sophisticated 
businessman was rather aware of his 
importance, while his clear ringing 
tenor quite fitted the picture. An- 
other stunning tenor who had tre- 
mendous success was John Alexander, 
as the exuberant opera singer, Alfredo; 
his comic flair was delightful. So was 
Osie Hawkin’s in his suave portrayal 
and singing of Frank, in which part 
Chester Ludgin alternated, using his 
resonant voice to advantage. Joseph 
Folmer and Grant Williams, alternat- 
ing as Blind, gave a doddering cari- 
cature of the attorney. 

Clifford Harvuot, as Falke, was 
singing better than ever on opening 
night, while the alternate singer, Wil- 
liam Metcalfe, had a debonair man- 
ner and vocal lyricism that suited the 
part. Last year’s prisoner of “La 
Perichole”, Arthur Malet, was the 
jailer Frosch. Mr. Buckley had light 
ind lilting tempos for the evening's 
gaiety, and Mr. Merrill's staging 
showed tasteful imagination. 


Staten Island To Hear 
Farrell as Leonora 


Staten Island, N. Y Tr. Demian 
Larentiis, general manager of the 
Richmond Opera Company, has an- 
nounced plans for the second season 
of grand opera on Staten Island. The 
1959-60 season includes six operas: 
“Il Trovatore’, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana”, “Pagliacci”, “Tosca”, “Faust” 
and “Fledermaus”. 

Outstanding events will be the ap- 
pearances of Eileen Farrell on Nov 
9, in “Trovatore”; Licia Albanese on 
Dec. 8, in “Cavalleria”; and Mina 
Cravi on March 21, in “Faust”. 


Recital Hall Opens 
In Spokane 


Wash.—The 
Ayers Music Company has opened a 
new recital hall which will seat over 


Spokane, Sampson- 


100 persons. The name “Steinway 
Hall” has been given to the new 
room, which is decorated in modern 
colors and has special lighting and 
ventilation. A maneuverable stage and 
stage entrances from another room 
will make the hall adaptable for dra- 
matic presentations. 


Earl Wild Conducts 


Butterfly in Vermont 


Manchester, Vt.—Olivia Bonelli, 
Alexander Moss, Maria Martell, 
Howard Fried, Robert Dean, Robert 
Falk, and William Golden were heard 
in Puccini's “Madama Butterfly” at 
the Southern Vermont Art Center on 
July 4 and 5. The production was 
conducted by Earl Wild, best known 
as a concert pianist. 
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First National Tour Jan.-Mar. 1960 
The Boston Opera Production of 


Voyage To The Moon 


Operetta-Fantasy by JACQUES OFFENBACH 
Sung in English by company of 45 including soloists, orchestra, chorus & ballet by Joffrey. 
Artistic Director: Sarah Caldwell. Scenery: Robert Fletcher, 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Return by Overwhelming Demand 


Vienna on Parade 


featuring the DEUTSCHMEISTER BAND 
CAPT. JULIUS HERRMANN, Conductor 


Company of 65 with Soloists, Chorus and Dancers 


Produced in Vienna by Dr. Marcel Prawy, 
under the personal supervision of Andre Mertens 


Fourth Sold-Out Tour! 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


Starring MELISSA HAYDEN, KENNETH JOHNSON, 
VERONIKA MLAKAR, BARBARA STEELE, Corps de Ballet 


Orchestra conducted by Neal Kayan—Company of 50 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold January-April 1960 


Ralph Hunter Dramatic Chorus 


RALPH HUNTER, Conducting 
An extraordinary presentation of Musical Scenes & Songs 
(20 voices—3 musicians) 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Oct, 25-Dec, 1, 1959 


Lucerne Festival Strings 


Distinguished group of 13 virtuosi musicians 
Director: RUDOLF BAUMGARTNER 
with the eminent violinists WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Soloist 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First Transcontinental Tour — Jan. & Feb. 1960 


American Ballet Company 


Artistic Director, Robert Joffrey 
Starring eight of America’s leading young dancers assembled from 
world famous companies. With orchestra. 
Featuring outstanding works by the world’s foremost choreoraphers. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Concerto Festival 


And the Knickerbocker Players, Company of 13, with Solo Trumpet 
Program includes concerti of Torelli, Bach, Shostakovich, Liszt, Gottschalk. 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


5th Tour — Sold Out! 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


(36 voices) 


EUGENE LIST, 


Pianist 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold EDITH MOELLER, CONDUCTOR 


Reserve Now for 1959-60 


New York Pro Musica 


Noah Greenberg, Director 


Columbia and Decca Records 


Company of I1 


Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright 


Beaux Arts Trio 


DANIEL GUILET, BERNARD GREENHOUSE, MENAHEM PRESSLER 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


Mata & Hari 


in Recital: “THE WORLD IN PANTOMIME” 
Tour Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright SILVIO MASCIARELLI, Pianist 


Return of the Popular Mimes 


Special—50 Dates Only, Jan., Feb., March, 1960 
An Augmented 


Robert Shaw Chorale & Orchestra 


ROBERT SHAW, Conductor 
in BACH’S B MINOR MASS 
Unique opportunity to hear professional rendition of one of music's mighty masterpieces 
Personal Direction: Schang, Doulens & Wright Company of 75 
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Personal Direction 


JUDSON, O'NEILL & JUDD 


DAVID ABEL 


Violinist 


GEZA ANDA 

Pianist 
JOSEPH BATTISTA 
JEAN CASADESUS 


Steinway Piano 
RCA Vietor and Angel Records 


RAY DUDLEY 


Steinway Piano 


TODD DUNCAN 


Pianist 
Pianisi 


Pianist 


Baritone 
ERIC FRIEDMAN 

Violinist 
EUGENE LIST 

Pianist 
DAVID LLOYD 


Tenor 
GEORGE LONDON 
Baritone 
OZAN MARSH 
Pianist 
JOHN McCOLLUM 


Tenor 


MILDRED MILLER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


MAC MORGAN 


Baritone 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
Violist 
MICHAEL RABIN 


Violinist 


SANROMA 


Baldwin Piano 


ELEANOR STEBER 


Pianist 


Soprano 


BRIAN SULLIVAN 


Tenor 
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Frances Beverly 


ARCHER and GILE 


International Songs and Ballads 


FRANCES BIBLE 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER CASSEL 


Baritone 


NADINE CONNER 


Soprano 


JON CRAIN 


Tenor 


ALBERT DA COSTA 


Tenor 
LISA DELLA CASA 
Soprano 
IGOR GORIN 


Baritone 


DONALD GRAMM 


Bass-Baritone 
LOUIS KENTNER 
Pianist 


WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 


Pianist 


JOHANNA MARTZY rien 
DOROTHY MAYNOR , 
oprano 
YEHUDI MENUHIN _ . 
iolinist 
LEONARD FENNARAY . 
ianist 
BERL SENOFSKY wii 
iolinist 


YI-KWEI SZE 


Bass-Baritone 


Alfred & Herbert 
TELTSCIIIK Duo-Pianists 
ALEC Ti. PLETON 


Pianist 
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THOMAS L. THOMAS 
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